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Picking the 
best and 

worst films 
of the year 


New DCPA 


theaters 
subject of 
wage dispute 


By RON WOLF 


ECHNICAL employees of the 
[Pere Center Theater Com- 
pany are unhappy about their 
wages and working conditions, a sit- 
uation which has already resulted in 
several angry meetings of the back- 
stage staff. Furthermore, the situa- 
tion may erupt into an expensive 
labor dispute that could force the 
troubled arts organization to pay 
higher wages. The result may be 
further strain on the precarious 


budget of the financially ailing 
DCPA. 
While opening-night patrons 


sipped champagne and nibbled oys- 
ters on the half shell, the carpen- 
ters, painters, costumers and other 
artisans who labored to mount the 
lavish productions fumed at the ob- 
vious expense of the occasion. Since 
early October, most of the 35 work- 
ers at the theater’s scene shop have 
been required to work overtime 
hours, sometimes on weekends and 
even on holidays. But the theater 
company has been paying only a flat 
weekly wage with no fringe bene- 
fits and no provision for the fre- 
quent overtime. 


Most of the staff was required to 
work Thanksgiving Day, for exam- 
ple, without additional compensa- 
tion, and some worked Christmas 
Day. Several of the employees indi- 





cated that the demanding hours 
would have been more acceptable if 
they were not being paid such mar- 
ginal wages. The salaries reported- 
ly run from about $120 a week for 
apprentices to $200 a week for more 
experienced technical people. Those 
at the low end of the scale were not 
even earning the federally required 
minimum wage. 

The situation was aggrevated by 
the austere conditions at the facil- 
ity which houses the DCPA shops. 
In order to keep the $13 million the- 
ater complex within budget, the 
shops were eliminated from the 
original plans for the building. Con- 
sultant Gordon Davidson advised 
the DCPA that the technical shops at 
the Mark Taper Forum in Los Ange- 
les, where he is artistic director, 
were located away from the the- 
ater. Davidson suggested that a sim- 
ilar arrangement here would cut 
construction expenses. 


When the theater company began 
work on the current productions 
last summer, the shops were rele- 
gated to a vacant lower-downtown 
warehouse owned by The Denver 
Post. The first employees hired by 
the company were assigned the job 
of constructing their own facilities 
in the ill-suited warehouse. The en- 
tire technical crew was at work by 
early October. 


Throughout the fall the technical 
staff complained of several serious 
problems with the building. The 
warehouse had neither running 
water nor toilets. Instead, employ- 
ees were forced to use portable 
chemical toilets. They also com- 
plained of inadequate fire protec- 
tion and poor ventilation of paint 
fumes. 

The matter finally came to a head 
during the week of Dec. 14 when 
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Ted Bundy’s 
second trial 
finally is 
underway 


By GEORGE THURSTON 


Special to Straight Creek Journal 


ORLANDO, Fla. 
HEODORE BUNDY once 
En is on trial for murder in 
Florida, this time for the kid- 
napping and killing of 12-year-old 
Kimberly Diane Leach from her 
Lake City Junior High School in Feb- 
ruary 1978. The laborious task of 
choosing a jury is still in progress. 

The trial moved to this central 
Florida city after being moved from 
Lake City to nearby Live Oak, near 
where the girl's badly decomposed 
body was found eight weeks after 
she disappeared. After three days of 
trying to find a jury there, Judge 
Wallace M. Jopling gave up and or- 
dered the trial moved to Orange 
County. 

The vast tourist fairyland of 
Disney World lies just west of 
Orlando. Just to the east is Cape 
Canaveral, where NASA is busy 
preparing to launch the space 
shuttle. Bundy appears to believe 
that the atmosphere of his trial fits 
right in with the surroundings. 


His newest murder trial is in its 
second week, plodding along like a 
maimed and senescent tortoise, far 
behind the pace set in Miami last 
summer by Judge Edward Cowart 
when Bundy was tried for and con- 
victed of the Chi Omega murders. 


After a full week of jury selec- 
tion, Judge Jopling has seated only 
10 jurors, tentatively. They are still 
subject to pre-emptory challenge by 
attorneys from either side. So far, 
Jopling has not imposed the rigor- 
ous hours which Cowart set in 
Miami, where court began at 8 or 
8:30 every morning and usually 
worked well into the dinner hour 
before recessing for the day. At least 
once, Cowart kept the lawyers and 
the jurors until 10 p.m. He had his 
jury by the end of the fifth day. 

Jopling, 62, is another breed of 
judge. Elected to his first judicial 
post only in 1977, he had spent most 


of his life practicing law in rural 
north Florida, mostly in Lake City. 
Until now, he has never tried a capi- 
tal case. Off the bench, Jopling is 
friendly, soft-spoken, readily ac- 
commodating and easily approach- 
able. On the bench, he is somewhat 
brittle. He seems insecure, and a bit 
defensive, about his judgeship. 

In his zeal to protect his most 
important trial from any accident 
which might cause a mistrial, Jop- 
ling has clamped very rigid limits on 
every aspect of the case. By con- 
trast with Judge Cowart, Jopling has 
conducted most of his pretrial hear- 
ings behind closed doors. Like Cow- 
art, he has sealed court records from 
public view. But, unlike Cowart, he 
says that he will not “have a whole- 
sale opening” of the records as soon 
as the jury is seated. Rather, he says, 
he will release them as they come up 
in court. Some of them, he indicat- 
ed, might never be released. 

Bundy’s defense team is headed by 
Live Oak attorney J. Victor Afri- 
cano, a 41-year-old New York na- 
tive who practiced law near Fort 
Lauderdale before fleeing south 
Florida’s urban clutter for the wide- 
open spaces of northern Florida. 
Like Jopling, he has never before 
tried a capital case. Unlike Jopling, 
he is feisty, combative and some- 
times outright abrasive in court, es- 
pecially in his dealings with assis- 
tant prosecutor Bob Dekle. 


George Robert (Bob) Dekle Sr., a 
taciturn, tobacco-chewing Assis- 
tant State Attorney from Live Oak 
with a heavy “cracker” drawl, is 
equally combative in court, espe- 
cially where Africano is concerned. 
Like Africano, he is involved in his 
first capital case. Unlike Africano, he 
has been working on the Leach case 
from the very first day. Dekle was 
formerly Chief Assistant State 
Attorney for the Third Judicial Cir- 
cuit of Florida. When his boss was 
appointed to a judgeship, Dekle ran 
for State Attorney and lost to his 
classmate and fellow graduate of the 
University of Florida, Jerry Michael 
Blair. 

Blair took office in January, one 
year ago, and promptly appointed 
his old friend and erstwhile oppo- 
nent, Bob Dekle, to the post of 
Assistant State Attorney. “He ran a 
very gentlemanly campaign,’ Blair 
said, “or obviously he wouldn’t be 
here” 

Blair, urbane, articulate, with a 
definite north Florida accent, has 
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A tale of 
two Bonfils 
sisters 


By RON WOLF 


HEY FOUGHT bitterly dur- 
E their lives, and even now, 
years after the deaths of the two 
Bonfils sisters, the battle that began 
in 1933 still is being waged by the 
beneficiaries of each. 

This time the issue is the location 
of Speer Boulevard in the vicinity of 
the Denver Center for the Per- 
forming Arts. Donald R. Seawell, 
the autocratic chairman of the 
DCPA, is pressuring local officials to 
have the northbound lanes of the 
heavily traveled roadway relocated 
to the west bank of Cherry Creek 
where they would be farther from 
the downtown arts complex. In 
doing so, Seawell is seeking to have 
the eyesore shifted from the prox- 
imity of the institution endowed by 
Helen Bonfils to a position which in- 
trudes on a favorite charity of her 
estranged sister, May. 

The two women were the only 
daughters of Frederick G. Bonfils, 
the flamboyant co-founder of The 
Denver Post. When Fred Bonfils 
died in 1933, he left his Denver Post 
stock to a trust that was effectively 
controlled by daughter Helen. He 
also unexpectedly specified that a 
larger share of the proceeds from 
the trust go to Helen at the expense 
of May, who went to court to win 
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equitable distribution of her fath- 
er's property. 

But Helen was elected an officer 
of The Denver Post Company with 
the assistance of the paper’s other 
stockholders, heirs of her father’s 
business partner, Harry Tammen. 
May was effectively frozen out of 
the management of the paper. 

Two years later, when Fred Bon- 
fils’ widow, Belle, died, she divided 
her Post stock equally between the 
sisters with a curious provision: 
Helen would receive the stock out- 
right while May would get the 
income from trust which she did not 
control. Once again May Bonfils 
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St. Elizabeth Church on the Auraria campus is directly across Cherry Creek from the new Denver 
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went to court to contest the. will. 
Eventually, the sisters settled the 
matter out of court, and May gained 
as much Denver Post stock as her 
sister, but she was still excluded 
from the operation of the paper. 
The family feud raged for the next 
25 years. Each sister became fabu- 
lously wealthy from the large prof- 
its generated by the Post in its finan- 
cial heyday. Each gave money 
generously to her favorite causes, 
almost. in competition with each 
other. But Helen exercised her influ- 
ence at the paper to assure that 
May’s name never appeared in print. 
May took steps to assure that her 
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Post stock would never fall back into 
the hands of Helen. c, 

Finally, in 1960, after a particu- 
lary unkind snub by the paper, May 
vowed to get even. She sold her 15 
percent interest in the Post to news- 
paper mogul Samuel Newhouse. In 
the years that followed, the found- 
er of the Newhouse chain attempt- 
ed to win control of the Post by pur- 
suing the stock controlled by the 
Tammen heirs. Helen Bonfils fought 
an expensive 13-year battle to keep 
the paper from Newhouse, even- 
tually buying the Tammen stock 
herself and putting it in the founda- 
tion which bears her name. 
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Center Theater. The ben- 


eficiaries of the two Bonfils sisters are continuing the bitter feud that characterized their lives. 








Ted Bundy’s 
second trial 


Cont. from p. 1 


none of the “country-boy” style ex- 
uded by Dekle. He is willing to let 
Dekle be his “point man” in this trial 
because of his detailed knowledge of 
the Leach case. But Blair admitted 
he welcomes the visibility which ac- 
companies his role in the case. “I 
think voters would quite properly 
expect to see me take a visible part in 
this prosecution,’ he said. Blair, of 
course, is prosecuting his first capi- 
tal case. 


Only 


defense lawyer Lynn 





Lower temperatures always 


bring higher gas and electric 
bills. And we know what a 


burden those bigger winter bills 


can be. 

So. to help. we offer Budget 
Billing — a service that averages 
your energy payments over the 
entire year. The result is a gas 


Thompson has previously been in- 
volved in a trial where the death 
penalty could be imposed. He was 
one of Bundy’s defenders in the Chi 
Omega murder trial in Miami. That 
was his only such experience. 
Thompson is a soft-spoken, low-key 
former private attorney, on con- 
tract with the public defender’s of- 
fice for the sole purpose of defend- 
ing Bundy. 

Like all four of the principal law- 
yers in the case, Jopling is deeply 
concerned about the torrent of pub- 
licity which has made Bundy a fa- 
miliar name to nearly all of the 
potential jurors from Orange Coun- 
ty. Many of the extraordinary 
survey. Many of the extraordinary 
secrecy measures taken in connec- 
tion with the trial in Orlando are re- 
lated directly to that concern, and 


and electric bill that remains 
the same every month. 

There's no charge for this 
service. Call us and well tell you 
all about it.And what we have to 
say should make a lot of sense. 

Especially when you 
discover how Budget Billing can 
spread out the cost of winter. 
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most of the difficulty in selecting a 
jury derives from that publicity. 

As they have in every city so far 
where a trial has been scheduled for 
Bundy, his defense team has con- 
ducted a public opinion survey. In 
Orlando the results have not been 
disclosed, but potential jurors were 
asked many of the same sort of 
questions they were asked in Talla- 
hassee, Miami and Lake City. 

Pollsters wanted to know if they 
recognized Bundy’s name, or that of 
Kimberly Leach. They asked wheth- 
er the potential juror believed that 
Bundy was “involved” with Leach in 
any way. They wanted to know 


which newspapers and television 
stations provided most of the ju- 
ror’s knowledge of current events. 

In every instance so far, defend- 
ers have used the poll results as 
grounds to request another move of 
the trial, or further postponement 
of it. In some cases, they were suc- 
cessful, but it seems unlikely this 
time. Florida is running out of places 
where Bundy has not been directly 
involved in some kind of activity. 

Up to this point, the publicity 
problem in Orlando is no different 
and no worse than the problem 
faced by Bundy and Judge Cowart in 
Miami six months ago. 


Now a book on Ted Bundy 


NEW BOOK about Ted 
Ais hit the Florida book- 
stores virtually on the eve 
of the trial, giving his defense 
lawyers a fresh supply of ammu- 
nition. His defense team has re- 
peatedly tried to have his trial 
moved away from its original 
venue or delayed indefinitely, or 
both, claiming that a torrent of 
publicity has made it impossible 
to find an impartial jury any- 
where. 

A reporter asked chief defense 
counsel J. Victor Africano where 
he thought Bundy could be tried. 
He replied, “Oh, somewhere on 
the far side of the Himalaya there 
may be 12 yeti who have not yet 
heard of him” 

Perhaps the appearance of a 
360-page book will not have a se- 
rious impact on jury selection. 
But Judge Jopling said Africano 
has already been in his office, dis- 
playing the volume, Theodore 
Bundy: The Killer Next Door, by 
Steven Winn and David Merrill. 
(New York: Bantam Books, 1980. 
359 pages. 56 photos. $2.75.) The 
account is an expanded version of 
the lengthy series which ap- 





peared in Straight Creek Journal 
in the fall of 1978. 

Jopling said he has bought a 
copy for his own files, but has de- 
cided not to read it until after the 
trial. State Attorney Jerry Blair 
said he has seen the book, but not 
read it. He doubted it would have 
much effect on the trial. Afri- 
cano refused comment, citing 
Judge Jopling’s restrictive order 
against talking about the trial. 

Jopling said he thinks there is 
no way to know what impact the 
book might have. 


—George Thurston 
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When Helen died in 1973, effec- 
tive control of the paper passed to 
Seawell, who had been her attor- 
ney for much of the fight against 
Newhouse. And the Helen Bonfils 
Foundation (as well as the Freder- 
ick Bonfils Foundation established 
in 1927 by her father) were dedicat- 
ed to the support of the Denver 
Center for the Performing Arts. 


Both Helen and May were prac- 
ticing Catholics who contributed 
large sums to the church. Helen 
gave generously to Holy Ghost 
Church at 19th and California 
streets in downtown Denver, while 
May supported Loretto Heights 
College and St. Elizabeth Church 
at 11th and Arapahoe streets, now 
part of the Auraria Higher Educa- 
tion Center. 

In the 1930s, May paid for the 
renovation of the stone structure 
which had been built by German im- 
migrants in 1889, and she financed 
an addition to the original building. 


May died in 1962, and 13 years later 
some of the proceeds from her 
estate were used toconstruct the St. 
Francis Interfaith Center adjacent 
to St. Elizabeth’s Church on the Au- 
raria campus. 

Seawell’s proposed relocation of 
Speer Boulevard would shove the 
road away from Helen’s art center to 
the west bank of Cherry Creek 
where it would pass directly in front 
of St. Elizabeth’s Church and the St. 
Francis Interfaith Center, the insti- 
tutions financed by May. 


In December, two priests at St. 
Elizabeth’s met with Denver Arch- 
bishop James V. Casey to ask his 
assistance in keeping Speer Boule- 
vard out of their front yard. Later in 
the month, Seawell met with the 
Archbishop seeking his support for 
the realignment. 

Not even death is sufficient to put 
an end to the rancorous relation- 
ship between the two Bonfils sis- 
ters. 
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The Bonfils Memorial in this case is a monument to May rather than her better- 
known sister, Helen. Structure is the addition to St. Elizabeth Church, across 
Cherry Creek from Helen’s arts complex, 
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When the 
DA finds 
himself 

in jail 


GEORGETOWN 
tee TUCKER is as fast on 
ad 


the quote as ever. By his own 
mission, the former district at- 
torney of the Ninth Judicial Dis- 


trict—now serving 90 days behind ` 


bars for his conviction on two mis- 
demeanor charges in 1978—is 


“very bored, very depressed and 
very lonely.” 
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But, he added with a note of 
humor in his voice, at least he’s 
learning a third career. The man 
who, in happier days, prosecuted 
Claudine Longet and Ted Bundy, 
now is assigned to the jail kitchen 
where he does “whatever I’m told” 
So far, he said, “I’ve learned how to 
make Jello and when to put the 
fruit in to keep it from sinking” 

The colorful former DA began 
serving his sentence on Dec. 17 
Tucker was given the 90-day term 
last January by District Judge Wil- 
liam Jones after a jury convicted 
him of felony theft and two mis- 
demeanor counts. (The theft con- 
viction later was dismissed.) The 
jury had refused to convict Tucker 
on felony embezzlement charges 
relating to county funds spent for 
an abortion for a girl Tucker said 
was a valued drug informant and 
funds paid to an equipment rental 
company in which Tucker was an 
undisclosed partner. These charges 
were reduced to second degree 
official misconduct and failure to 
report a conflict of interest. 

Tucker said he wasn’t afraid to 
go to jail, despite Judge Jones’ 
stated fears for his safety. “Jail has 
never frightened me,’ he said. “I 
was on the state jail committee, 
and visited almost every jail in this 
state. | even helped approve the 
plans for the Georgetown jail be- 
fore it was built” He reminisced 
about his grandfather, a former 
sheriff, and said he had visited the 
old man on the job and found out 
early that “jails are just rooms with 
bars. 

“So I didn’t come here fright- 
ened. Besides, I’m a big guy. I can 
handle myself” 

The ex-DA said he has had no 
problems at all with the other pris- 
oners. “They treat me like any- 
body else. The only emotion I get 
from them is surprise that I’m here 
at all” 

Like former Attorney General 
John Mitchell, Tucker spends some 
of his time advising other prison- 
ers on their legal problems. “They 
ask me how much time can ! get 
for this?” he said. “What do I think 
about that? I can’t really help 
them, of course” 

In fact, Tucker said, there is more 
empathy than emnity between him 
and the other prisoners. “These 
prisoners, especially the ones who 
had to be here over Christmas, 
they are truly the forgotten peo- 
ple. They can’t make bond. They 
have no families, or their families 
don’t want them. They are the 
people who aren’t wanted by any- 
body. I’m the only one who re- 
ceives daily mail or who has any 
kind of rapport with my commu- 
nity or family.” 

According to the Clear Creek 
Courant of Dec. 28, Tucker’s em- 
pathy has extended into a minor 
act of “quick action” The news- 
paper detailed a suicide attempt by 
a woman detained in the jail for de- 
toxification. 

Alavern Martinez apparently 
fashioned a noose from her blouse 
and attempted to hang herself 
from a small vent over the toilet in 
a detoxification cell. Jail trusty 
Frank Tucker heard jailer Ted 
Schaudt call for help and rushed to 
aid Schaudt in cutting the woman 
down before she was seriously 
hurt. 

Tucker’s home for the early part 
of 1980 will be a small cell with a 
steel shelf for a bed. There is no 
mattress, just two blankets. “This 
is jail” he explained dryly. 


The only decoration is a large 
dartboard with a black-and-white 
photo of one of Tucker’s principal 
antagonists as DA. “The Charlie 
Stoddard Memorial Dartboard; 
which is equipped with plastic darts, 
is named for the Glenwood Springs 


attorney who first revealed that 
Tucker was using his office phone 
for personal use, one of the embez- 
zlement charges for which he was 
convicted. 

He spends his days shuttling back 
and forth from his cell to the kitch- 
en. “I’m never out of sight of the 
jailer except in my little room,’ he 
said. “I guess I should call it my cell” 
Sometimes he is ordered to take 
food to prisoners who are sick and 
can’t leave their cells to eat. 

It is not a fun life, he said. “I came 
here prepared to be very bored, very 
depressed and lonely. I didn’t find it 
any different” 

But anyone who might think the 
jail experience was going to change 
or mellow Frank Tucker is off base, 
he indicated. He doesn’t see himself 
as a victim, but as a Thoreau-styled 
civil disobedient. 

“Thoreau said every man should 
be prepared to go to jail for his be- 


should take an ef- 


district attorn 
fective law enforcement role, and 
said he'd do it again, even if he 
wound up behind bars again. “A lot 
of people might find out their ideas 
are only worth a weekend in jail. 
Mine are worth 90 days, at least” 


His future, he said, depends large- 
ly on the Colorado Supreme Court, 
which will soon set a date for oral ar- 
guments on his appeals. If the court 
overturns his convictions on the 
embezzlement charges, he said, his 
license to practice law will be re- 
moved from its current state of sus- 
pension. “I’m still a lawyer,” he in- 
sisted. 


But he is also a qualified funeral 
director now, he added, after his past 
months of professional training 
in California. After he sentenced 
Tucker last January, Judge Jones al- 
lowed him to attend the school of 


mortuary science before serving his 
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‘T even helped approve the plans for the ... jail before 


it was built: 





liefs. I believe in the way I handled 
my job. If I'd documented things dif- 
ferently, I wouldn’t be in jail” 

The reason he’s behind bars now, 
he said, has nothing to do with 
phone calls to a girl in California, or 
even the fact of paying for her abor- 
tion. 

“People are beginning to see and 
understand my conviction was part 
of a continuing political movement. 
It was a method to remove some- 
one from political office who they 
couldn’t beat at the polls. 

“All the drug busts I made had a lot 
to do with why I'm in jail. The drug 
people knew I was running a covert 
operation and they wanted to get rid 
of me” 

Tucker defended his idea that a 
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time. “I’m serious about this aspect 
of my career,” he said, but whether 
he becomes a mortician or resumes 
his legal career depends on the 
court’s decision. 

Whatever he does, he said, will 
be done in Colorado. Tucker is 
$118,000 in debt due to his legal 
fees, divorce settlement and pay- 
ment for his son’s treatment for 
rheumatoid arthritis. His house in 
Glenwood Springs is being fore- 
closed on by Hal Haddon, his lawyer, 
tor payment of some of those fees. 
“But I have no doubt at all about my 
ability to make a living in Garfield 
County,” he said. Garfield County 
is his home. 

‘And I’m not dead yet; he de- 
clared. 
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By HELENE C. MONBERG 





Special to Straight Creek Journal 


Í é WASHINGTON 
4 6 ATCH MY MAN George Bush’ Rep. 
James P Johnson (R-Colo.) advised 
members of the Washington press 
corps a couple of months ago. Generally, his words 
fell on deaf eras. 

But Johnson, the only member of the Colorado 
delegation so far to take a position in the Presi- 
dential race, proved to be prophetic. George Bush 
has become “the sleeper” in the 1980 race for the 
Republican nomination. 

Bush’s career has been that of a bride’s maid, 
never a bride. He wanted to be a Senator from 
Texas, but he didn’t make it. He wanted to be gov- 
ernor of Texas, but lost at the polls. And he has 
wanted to be president for several years now, but 
the movers and shakers in the Republican Party 
have not taken him seriously. Maybe, people said, 
George Bush—like Jim Johnson—was too nice a 
guy. “You don’t think Bush has the killer instinct, 
do you?” Johnson twitted a doubting Thomas 
about his man recently. Right, was the reply. 

But George Bush has a wealth of experience and 
impeccable political credentials, as Johnson will 
tell you at the drop of a Texas-size hat. Bush is the 
son of the former. Senator from Connecticut, 
Prescott Bush, who served in the 1940s and 1950s. 
Prescott Bush was one of the originators of the 
now pronounced trend among older Senators to 
retire voluntarily. Accepted practice now, it was 
avant-garde when Prescott Bush did it. George 
Bush received the best New England education 
that money could buy at prep schools and at Ivy 
League colleges before he left Connecticut for 
Texas, where he started his own business and 
made a fortune on his own to augment the wealth 
already in his family. 

Then he began a long career of public service. 
His jobs along the way have included director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations, this country’s first offi- 







cial representative to China after the Nixon/Kis- 
singer thaw, chairman of the Republican National 
committee and a U.S. Representative from Texas. 
That background for training to be President is 
hard to beat, in Johnson’s view. 

Bush is now 55, young enough to be vigorous 
and old enough to have some perspective on life. 
By all accounts, he has a good organization. Col- 
umnist George Will tells a story of a potential con- 
tributor inquiring how to get his money to the 
Bush camp. Shortly thereafter Bush’s brother was 
on the phone with the information. The contrib- 
utor was impressed. 


The Bush organization, based partially on fam- 
ily aid and influential friends, showed its muscle in 
Maine. In the first big Republican straw-vote test 
of 1979, the candidate placed second behind front- 
runner Ronald Reagan, to the dismay of the back- 
ers of Senate Republican Leader Howard H. Baker 
Jr. (R-Tenn.). Bush has also done better than ex- 
pected in Iowa and Florida. 


Johnson indicated that he would be “comfort- 
able” with any GOP hopeful in the White House, 
but Bush best fits Johnson’s moderate Republi- 
canism—one of the reasons why Johnson has al- 
lowed his name to be added to the Bush-for-Pres- 
ident steering committee. It is doubtful that 
Johnson will become very active, however, unless 
Bush’s campaign really catches fire. Johnson is so 
eager to get back into private life that he is al- 
ready spending half of his time in Colorado, main- 
ly at his home in Fort Collins. 


Johnson labels Reagan, who is 68, as “too old” 
He would be, if elected in 1980, the oldest man in 
history to serve in the Presidency. Reagan would 
be 70 shortly after his inauguration. Still, the for- 
mer governor of California and best-known con- 
servative in the Republican Party is definitely the 
GOP frontrunner. 


Johnson thinks that former Gov. John Connal- 
ly (R-Tex.) would have problems “because he 
switched parties” Some also question Connally 
because of his “wheeler-dealer” image, his vigo- 
rous macho approach to problems including for- 
eign policy matters. 


Johnson likes Baker, Sen. Bob Dole of Kansas 
and Illinois Representatives John Anderson and 
Phillip Crane, and he has co-sponsored legisla- 
tion with Dole and Anderson. But he does not 
think any of them will make it, even though Baker 
is giving the race the old college try. Johnson de- 
cided not to back Baker when the Tennessee Sen- 
ator opposed the proposed treaty with the Rus- 
sian government on strategic arms limitation. 
Johnson strongly favors SALT. 
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Denver can’t support ‘elitist theater’ 


The literati have fallen in love with their new 
toy. Even the drama critics have fairly burbled 
with their praises of the Denver Center for the 
Performing Arts. Certainly the physical plant is 
an impressive setting for theater. 

Unfortunately, elitist rumblings emerging from 
the DCPA board bode ill for the taxpayers of Den- 
ver. As a drama aficionado and season ticket hold- 
er, I also must question the pretentious artistic 
direction indicated by the three plays chosen for 
the Center’s opening. Whatever you may have 
read to the contrary, two of these are frightfully 
boring efforts. 

Staging, costuming and production qualities are 
uniformly superb. Costly, to be sure, but well 
done. In contrast, the dramatic material is no bet- 
ter than mediocre. Brecht’s Caucasian Chalk Circle is 
too long by half and offers little more than a 
hyperextension of Solomon’s decision in a peas- 
ant setting. Moby Dick remains the same inscruta- 
ble bore you slogged through in high school. 

Only Moliere’s The Learned Ladies provides an en- 
joyable evening’s entertainment. Light and frothy, 
this comedy of manners should please even a new- 
comer to the theater. This is particularly impor- 
tant since many people will be trying out the 
DCPA during the next few months. 

I fear that for many the visit will be their first 
and last. Those hardy souls who manage to re- 
main awake through the tedious hours of Brecht 
will depart with nothing of substance. This wan- 
dering paean to pastoral life on the Russian com- 
mune seems strangely dated and hardly qualifies 
as a Classic. 


Likewise, Moby Dick—Rehearsed can only appeal 
to a pseudo-intellectual audience more interested 
in nuance than meaning. These two selections 
should serve to drive away any of the hoi polloi 
who might enjoy Tennessee Williams or have the 
gall to attend in blue jeans. In short, it appears the 
DCPA can be kept safe for the aristocracy. 


Of course the theater crowd won’t purchase 
enough tickets to keep the Center afloat finan- 
cially. So we can expect to soon see the DCPA 
board coming, hat in hand, to City Council for tax- 
payer assistance. Their plea will be premised on 
the arrogant assumption that taxpayers carry a 
cultural obligation to support the arts, even when 
they play to empty seats. 


Donald Seawell is currently attempting a first 
fleecing of the body politic with his $12 million 
dollar desire to move Speer Boulevard west of 
Cherry Creek. It seems the literati find the bustle 
of traffic on their side of the creek a nuisance too 
onerous to bear. So the taxpayers are being asked 
to provide an uninterrupted sward from the 


ı DCPA to the creek. Complete, I’m sure, with gar- 


dens, gazebos and gravel paths. 


This proposal should be dismissed as too silly 
for serious discussion. But, hold on to your wal- 
lets. What Donald Seawell wants, he almost 
always gets. Millions of taxpayer dollars have al- 
ready been poured into the DCPA complex. 


The artistic direction being taken by the Cen- 
ter is equally inauspicious for the public. Denver 
simply isn’t large enough to support an elitist the- 
ater. 


The DCPA must expand its programming to 
serve the widest possible audience if it is to prove 
self-supporting. Until it makes such a commit- 
ment, the Center should be denied another penny 
of public money. 


Miller Hudson 
State Representative 
Denver 
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Perfuming the pig 7 


The American chemical industry is reportedly 
launching a $10 million public relations media 
blitz this year in an effort to counteract its 
increasingly negative publicity. 


Mother Jones magazine says that chemical mak- 
ers are hoping to lessen public criticism of their 
industry which has resulted from such problems 
as the Love Canal scandal, studies linking herbi- 
cides with birth defects and reports of connec- 
tions between dozens of chemicals and diseases 


' such as cancer, infertility and sterility. The Chem- 


ical Manufacturers Association is reported to 
have hired the J. Walter Thompson advertising 
agency for a $3 million pro-chemical ad campaign 
this year, a program that may be increased to $5 
million next year. 


The Hooker Chemical Company, the company 
responsible for the contamination of the Love 
Canal, has already spent more than $300,000 on 
full-page ads in The Wall Street Jornal in reply to 
unfavorable editorials in the business pages. In 
addition, Dow and DuPont are expected to shell 
out almost $9 million between them. Dow will 
promote its new slogan: “Common Sense—Un- 
common Chemistry.” DuPont will hammer away 
at its newest theme to the effect that “Without 
chemicals, even life itself is impossible” 


But they can keep Jerry Brown 


California’s diverse life style of hot tubs, com- 
puter chips, environmental movements and pop 
psychology may spread throughout the United 
States in the coming decade. At least that’s what a 
group of behavioral scientists who spoke at the 
national meeting in San Francisco of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science 
has predicted. 


The scientists say that California's long-held 
reputation for kookiness and social experimenta- 
tion is looked upon by the rest of the country 
as a truly significant sociological phenomenon. 
According to Ted Bradshaw, a sociologist at the 
University of California, the state is unique be- 
cause it is a model of what sociologists and econo- 
mists call a “post-industrial society.” That society, 
says Bradshaw, contains sophisticated technol- 
ogy which produces more goods with less energy 
than anywhere else in America, yet is also the cen- 
ter for many antitechnology and pro-ecology 
movements. 


The scientists say that many people in Califor- 
nia practice “voluntary simplicity” to conserve en- 
ergy and counteract the effects of high technol-’ 
ogy. The researchers predict that this voluntary 
simplicity movement will spread throughout 
America, and add that it bodes well for solar en- 
ergy, conservation, less wasteful consumption and 
the decentralization of political institutions. 


A day to stop signing proclamations 


Every year Americans are encouraged to com- 
memorate such occasions as Mothers-in-Law Day, 
Male Chauvinist Day and even Cable TV Day. 
However, Harold Coffin, leader of an organiza- 
tion called the National Nothing Foundation, says 
that enough is enough. 


The foundation, in protest of the plethora of use- 
less days, is sponsoring a nationwide National 
Nothing Day on Wednesday, Jan. 16. 

Coffin explained to US magazine: “The concept 
is very simple. On Jan. 16, just don’t do a damn 
thing” 


In time for the 1980 elections 


Prentice-Hall has published a book called Sur- 
vival: A Manual on Manipulation, which promises to 
teach readers to “totally dominate and control the 
lives of others—to manipulate their actions as 
though they were mere robots” 


The book goes on to advise its readers how to 
“use slander and deception to eliminate danger- 
ous competition,’ and adds that “manipulation can 
help you survive the depersonalization of mod- 
ern life” 


And, as a sign of the times for the 1980s, the 
books warns readers that “if you're still trying to 
win through the old-fashioned principles of hon- 
esty and hard work, you're just not going to make 
it.” 
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ART 


GALLERIES 


ALBATROSS GALLERY, 1705 15th St., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5:30. 449-6807. 

Prints and Fine Art Posters. Thru Jan. 31. 
Exhibit features work by T.C. Cannon, Fritz 
Scholder, R.C. Gorman and Ed Singer. 








ARCTIC ART, 1325 18th St., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 
11-6. 893-5407. 

Fifth Annual Sculpture Show. Thru Jan. 31. 
Soapstone, bone and ivory sculpture from all 
communities represented in the gallery. Also the 
1979 Pangnirtung Print Collection. 


ART SPIRIT GALLERY, 1909 Broadway, Boul- 
der. Tue.-Sat. 11:30-5:30. 449-1518. 

*Perceptive Imagination in Painting and Sculp- 
ture. Jan. 17-Feb. 22. 

Paintings by Don Coen, Paul Nabatoff and Bon- 
nie Lhotka; sculptures by Alan Dreher, Virginia 
Walden and Pat Stone. 


ARTISAN'S CENTER, 2445 E. 3rd Ave., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5. 333-1201. 

*Folk Crafts and Contemporary Crafts. Thru Jan. 
31 

Quilts, blown glass, pottery, batik, stained glass 
and weaving 


BLUE DOOR TOO, Parker Road & 1-225, Au- 
rora. Tue.-Sat. 10-6. 750-1031 

*Member Showing. Thru Feb. 2 

Prints by Ward Churchill and Louas Recchia. 
watercolors by Alan Petersen and Beverly Gei- 
ger, and ceramic and brass sculptures by Naida 
Seibel 


BRASS CHEQUE GALLERY, 1333 18th St., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Sat. 11-5. 825-3200 

*Today's West. Thru Feb. 2 

An exhibit of oils, watercolors and drawings by 
Fred Haley, Jean Pear and Charles Rogers. 


CARSON-ALEXANDER GALLERIES, 240 St 
Paul St, Suite 100, Denver. Tue-Sat. 10-5 
322-1224. > 

Stock Show Art Show. Thru Jan. 31 

Paintings and sculptures of sheep by DeOnn 
Roberts, and drawings and paintings of buffalo 
and cattle by Richard Jacobi 


CARSON & SAPIRO GALLERY, 1411 Market St.. 
Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5. 623-4051. 

ePaper! Thru March 1 

Work in handcast paper by seven American ar- 
tists. 


CARSON GALLERY OF WESTERN AMERICAN 
ART, 730 17th St., Denver. Mon.-Fri. 10-5, Sat. 
10-3. 573-5938 

*Gallery Showing. Thru Jan. 31. 

Oils by Tom Berg, watercolors and pencil by Bev 
Doolittle, acrylics and oils by Jim Disney, water- 
colors by Paul Mattson, oils by Bill Shepherd 
and sculpture by Fritz White. Also, Indian jew- 
elry and limited edition prints. 


CENTAUR GALLERY, 1162 Speer Bivd., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat. 10-5. 623-3338. 

*British and American Cartoons. Thru Jan. 31. 
Original prints of cartoons from 1757 to 1889 by 
Puck Judge Spy, Max Beerblum, St. Stephen's 
Review Presentation, Daumier, Gillray, Gavarni, 
John Leech, Vernier and Hogarth. 

*British and American Watercolors and Oil 
Paintings. Thru Jan. 31. 

Landscape and marine paintings by Hanceri, 
Herbert Snell, Noel Daggett, Wilbur Oakes and 
David Swing. 


COLLECTOR GALLERY, 1200 Pearl St., Boul- 
der. Mon.-Wed. & Fri.-Sat. 10-5:30, Thur. 10-9, 
Sun. noon-5. 444-1052. 

*Reproductions by Georgia O'Keeffe. Thru Jan. 
31. 

O'Keeffe'’s works are featured along with her 
most recent poster for the Santa Fe Chamber 
Music Festival, “Two Jimson Weeds” and a large 
selection of limited edition prints. 


THE DARKROOM, 428 E. 1st Ave., Denver. 
Mon.-Thur. 10-10, Fri.-Sat. 10-6. 744-8333. 
Russell Fieber. Thru Feb. 1. 

Landscape and fine-art photography. 


THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY, 1146 Pearl St., 
Boulder. Mon.-Thur. & Sat. 10-5:30, Fri. 10-9, 
Sun. noon-5. 444-1264. 

Multimedia Exhibits. Thru Feb. 15. 
Lithographs, watercolors, etchings and sculp 
ture. 


ECLIPSE PHOTOGRAPHY GALLERY, 2012 10th 
St., Boulder. Tue.-Sat. 9-5:30. 443-9790. 
Master Photographers. Thru Feb. 5. 

Works by Ansel Adams, Edward Weston, Alfred 
Steiglitz and John Ward, among others. 


GROVER-McCAULEY GALLERY, 250 Fillmore 
St., Denver. Fri.-Sat. & Mon. 10-6, and Sun. by 
appointment. 377-0095. 

Charles Adams. Thru Feb. 29. 

Inscribed and signed lithographs and prints from 
a Cartoonist with The New Yorker magazine 


GRYPHON GALLERIES, 2240 E. 3rd Ave., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Sat. 10-6, Thur. 10-8. 322-0863. 
Gallery Show. Thru Jan. 31. 

Exhibit features seven artists of international rec- 
ognition in the crafts of ceramics and hand- 
blown glass. 


MUSTARD SEED GALLERY, 2024 14th St., Boul- 
der. Mon.-Sat. 11-5. 447-8626. 

Sybil Moschetti. Thru Jan. 31. 

A series of abstract watercolors and collages 
along with more traditional realistic watercolors 
and acrylics. Also art glass, graphics and pot- 
tery. 
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PINZON ART GALLERY, top floor of the Hilltop 
Mail, 1310 College Ave., Boulder. Tue.-Sat. 10-5, 
and by appointment. 442-4073. 

*Four-Man Show. Feb. 1-28. 

Acrylics, prints and abstract oils. 


PIVAN GALLERY, 11th & Walnut sts., Boulder. 
Mon.-Sat. 10:30-6, Sun. noon-5. 444-2336. 
Guest Artists of the Gallery. Thru Jan. 31. 
Exhibit features local Boulder artists. 


PUG MILL GALLERY, 665 S. Peari St., Denver. 
Tue.-Sun. 11-7. 778-6427. 

*Gallery Artists. Thru Jan. 31. 

Works in pottery and other media. 


PUTNEY GALLERY, 500 W. Main St., Aspen. 
Mon.-Sat. 10-6. 1-925-5085. 

*Linda Roberts. Jan. 18-24. 

Watercolors of winter snowscapes and of the 
Snowmass Mall. 


ROYCE GALLERIES LTD., 2710 E. 3rd Ave., 
Denver. Mon.-Fri. 10-6, Sat. 10-5. 333-1722. Also 
at Tamarac Square, Tamarac & E. Hampden 
aves., Denver. Mon.-Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 
noon-5. 750-8062 

*LeRoy Neiman and Norman Rockwell. Thru 
Jan. 31. 

Original graphics by Neiman and Rockwell are 
featured along with new colored etchings by 
Jack Willis and Chad Neff, and new original lith- 
ographs by Graciela Boulanger and Michael De- 
lacroix. 


ST. CHARLES ON WAZEE, 1843 Wazee St., Den- 
ver. Fri-Sun. 1-6, and by appointment. 573-5233. 
Dave Fleming. Thru Feb. 3. 

Acrylic and rhoplex paintings with natural earth 
colors of the harsh landscape of southwestern 
Colorado. 

*Linda Fleming. Thru Feb. 3. 

Pieces with color and playful motion sculpted 
with indigenous woods from southern Colo- 
rado. 


SANDRA WILSON GALLERIES, 1660 Market St.. 
Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5, Sat. 10-2. 893-6900 
*George Botich and Stanley Bleifeld. Thru Jan. 
17 

Paintings of the Greek Isles by Botich and 
sculptures by Bleifeld. 

«images: The Southwest. Jan. 17-30. 
Contemporary works of the Southwest by 
Chmiel, Cho, Daily, Sharer and others 


SAXON MOUNTAIN GALLERY, 408 6th St. 
Georgetown. Sun.-Sat. 10-6. 1-569-3186. 
Miniature Show. Thru Jan. 22. 

Paintings 80 square inches or less in size by the 
26 gallery artists. 


SEBASTIAN-MOORE GALLERY, 1411 Market 
St., Denver. Tue.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. 11-5. 534-5659. 
*Hockney: Prints. Thru March 1. 

Prints by English artist David Hockney include 
“The Blue Guitar Portfolio”; etchings by Hock- 
ey, inspired by poetry of Wallace Stevens and by 
the paintings of Pablo Picasso. 


SHAVER-RAMSEY GALLERY, 2414 E. 3rd Ave., 
Denver. Tue.-Sat. 10-5, Thur. 10-9. 320-6363. 
*Afghan Kilims and Related Textiles. Thru Jan. 
29. 

Exhibit of flat woven rugs from Afghanistan, with 
an analysis of the area and ethnic group who 
made them. 


2415 FIFTEENTH STREET, at same, Denver. 
Tue. & Thur. 1-5, Sat. noon-5, and by appoint- 
ment. 455-2231. 

eJohn David Rigsby. Thru Jan. 26. 

Large abstract watercolors. 


ART CENTERS 


and MUSEUMS 





ARAPAHOE COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Commu- 
nity Gallery of Art, east side of ACC main bldg., 
5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, Littleton. Mon., Wed. & 
Fri. 1-5, Thur. 5-9, Sat. 9-1. Admission $1, senior 
citizens & students 50¢. 794-1550, ext. 314. 
*inuit Sculpture. Thru Feb. 9. 

A collection of 90 Canadian Eskimo works in 
bone, ivory and stone representing a broad geo- 
graphic distribution. Artists represented include 
Johnnie Inukpuk, Pauta, Davideealuk and David 
Ekoota. 


ARVADA CENTER, 6901 Wadsworth Bivd., Ar- 
vada. Tue.-Wed. & Sat. 10-5, Thur.-Fri. 10-9, Sun. 
1-5. 422-8052. 

Photographic Exhibit. Jan. 31-Feb. 21. 
Photographs on a variety of subjects by local 
photographers. 


ASPEN CENTER FOR THE VISUAL ARTS, 590 
N. Mill St., Aspen. Tue.-Wed. & Fri. noon-6, Thur. 
noon-8, Sat.-Sun. 1-3. 1-925-8050. 

eMedieval Images. Thru Jan. 27. 

A glimpse into the art of the Middle Ages in Eu- 
rope. Exhibit includes painting, sculpture in 
wood and stone, metalwork, enamels, ivories, 
stained glass and tapestries. Collection is from 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art and is exhibited 
by Carmen Gomez-Moreno, curator of medieval 
art at the Metropolitan. 

eArt Deco Sculpture. Thru Feb. 12 

Works in art nouveau and art deco styles repre- 
senting the period from the late 19th century 
through the 1830s from the John N. Stern col- 
lection. 


BOULDER CENTER FOR VISUAL ARTS, 1750 
13th St., Boulder. Tue.-Sun. 11-5. 443-2122. 
*Art Boulder Collects. Thru Feb. 17. 

An exhibit of fine art on loan from Boulder col- 
lections. 

ePrints and Paintings of Bob Ecker. Thru Feb. 
10. 

Mezzo-tints and oils. 






BOULDER HISTORICAL SOCIETY MUSEUM, 
1655 Broadway, Boulder. Tue.-Sat. 10-4, Sun. 1- 
4. 449-3464. 

Doli Collection. Thru Jan. 31. 

A doll collection from the estate of Rachael Mac- 
Lean Tuttle is featured with new exhibits inter- 
preting the history of Boulder 


BOULDER PUBLIC LIBRARY, 1000 Canyon 
Bivd., Boulder. Mon.-Thur. 9-9, Fri.-Sat. 9-6, Sun. 
noon-6. 441-3100. 

*The Art of Western Calligraphy. Thru Jan. 31. 
Calligraphy by Barbara Bash. 

Sculpture. Thru Jan. 31. 

Abstract geometric forms in plexiglass and lucite 
by Carley Whitley 

*Pottery and Metalwork. Thru Feb. 20 
Three-dimensional metalwork by Diane Totten 
and jewelry by Ira Sherman 


COLORADO PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTS CENTER, 
1301 Bannock St., Denver. Tue.-Sun. 1-5 p.m., 
Wed. 1-9 p.m. 572-9996. 

Vintage Architecture Photography Awards. 
Thru Jan. 31. 

Winning photographs from the 75 finalists of 
contest co-sponsored by Historic Denver. 
eHarry Callahan, Bill Owens and Joe Daniels. 
Thru Jan. 31. 

Six prints from Callahan’s collection are dis- 
played with his black-and-white photographs. 
Owens is represented by 25 photographs from 
his books Suburbia and Our Kind of People. 
Daniels’ exhibit, “A Year of Disobedience” fea- 
tures photogtaphs from the book of the same 
name about the protest demonstrations at Rocky 
Flats in 1979. 


COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER, 30 
W. Dale, Colorado Springs. Tue.-Sat. 10-9, Sun. 
1:30-5. 1-634-5581, 

eContemporary Sioux Graphics. 
showing. 

eHernandez/Johnson Jewelry and Paintings 
Exhibition. Jan. 19-Feb. 25. 

Handcrafted jewelry by Hernandez and casein 
paintings by Johnson which employ traditional 
Navajo and Pueblo geometric designs and sym- 
bols along with Southwestern land- and city- 
scapes. 


*Plains Indians of the 19th Century. Thru Feb- 
ruary. 

Spanish Colonial Silver. Thru March. 

20th Century Hispanic Weaving in New Mex- 
ico. Thru March 23. 

eWeavings. Thru August. 

Collection of Mexican, Rio Grande and Navajo 
weavings which traces the spread and develop- 
ment of the Saltillo style of blanket and serape 
weaving. 

Enduring Visions: An Exhibition of Master- 
pieces of Southwest Indian Art. Jan. 19-March 9. 
Indian art from A.D. 900 to 1900 includes pre- 
historic and historic pottery, serapes, blankets, 
ponchos and other woven works; kachinas: bas- 
ketry; effigies and various sculptured figures; 
jewelry; shields; masks; dance paraphernalia, 
and beaded items. 

eJewelry and Painting Exhibit. Thru Feb. 25. 
Works by New Mexicans John Hernandez and 
Douglas Johnson. 


Open-end 


COLORADO STATE JUDICIAL BLDG., 14th St. & 
Broadway, Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
377-5415. 

The Creative Arts Therapy Institute. Open-end 
showing. 

Work by handicapped artists of Colorado, fea- 
turing photography by the late Bryan Wanberg 
and by Dale Monson, and paintings by clients of 
the United Cerebral Palsy Center. 


COLORADO STATE UNIV., Clara Hatton Gal- 
lery in the Visual Arts Bidg. on the CSU campus 
in Fort Collins. Mon.-Fri. 8:30-4:30, Sun. 2-4. 
1-491-6774. 

Paintings by Vance Kirkland. Thru Feb. 12. 
Twenty-three paintings, including watercolors, 
by the Colorado artist. 


HOW DECO-DENT 


“Seated Nude” (1922), a bronze by Maurice Guiraud-Riviere, is one of the works in an 
exhibit of art deco sculpture at the Aspen Center for the Visual Arts thru Feb. 12. The 
show also includes art nouveau works from the late 19th century. All are on loan from 
the John N. Stern collection. See listings for details. 
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DENVER ART MUSEUM, 100 W. 14th Ave., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1-5, Wed. 9-5 & 6-9. 
575-2793. 

Bridal Traditions: 19th and 20th Century 
Gowns. Open-end showing. 

Gowns and wedding accessories such as lin- 
gerie, garters and matching “his” and “hers” 
nightshirts are included in the display, which 
covers 125 years of American gowns. Some wed- 
ding gowns from China and India are included in 
the show. 

*The Way West Watercolors by Karl Bodmer. 
Thru Jan. 27. 

Watercolors depicting highly detailed scenes of 
Indian village life, portraits of chiefs and war- 
riors, wildlife and landscapes from Bodmer's ex- 
pedition with Prince Alexander Philip Maximil- 
ian of Wied-Neuvied through the American West 
in 1832-4. 

*Travels with Pen, Pencil and Ink: Prints and 
Drawings by David Hockney. Thru March 2. 
Nearly 150 works by the prolific English artist, 
including prints and drawings of family friends 
and places encountered either firsthand or 
through literature and art. 


elt Only Looks Easy: The Miracle of Basketry. 
Thru March 19. 

More than 50 baskets made in the 19th and 20th 
centuries in North America serve as examples of 
four problems in basketmaking, and detail the 
creative process of basketry from inception to 
completion. 

Quilts and Coverlets. Opens Jan. 19 for open- 
end showing. 

Coverlets from Colonial times and pieced quilts 
from the 1880s, as well as crazy quilts and appli- 
qués. 


DENVER MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY in 
City Park, Montview & Colorado blivds., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat. 9-4:30. 575-3872. 

els It Genuine? Thru March 31. 

Comparison of authentic American Indian ma- 
terials with fakes and facsimiles. 

Westscapes: The Natural History Art of Charles 
M. Russell. Thru Feb. 29. 

Watercolors, bronzes, oil paintings and illustrat- 
ed letters depicting the open range in Montana 
and Canada, and the winning of the West is dis- 
played in this collection of the late “cowboy 
artist” 


DENVER PUBLIC LIBRARY, 1357 Broadway, 
Denver. Mon.-Thur. 10-9 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 10-5:30. 
573-5152. 

Federal Art in Colorado, 1934-1943: An Exhibit 
Rediscovering an Era. Thru Jan. 31. 

Display of works completed under the Works 
Project Administration. 


DEPOT ART CENTER, 2069 W. Powers Ave., Lit- 
tleton. Wed.-Sat. 11-4, Sun. 1-4. 795-0781. 
eJanuary Gems: Artists’ Choice. Thru Jan. 31. 
Exhibit by the Littleton Fine Arts Guild features 
watercolors photography, batik, graphics, pot- 
tery, painting and stainéd glass. 


FOOTHILLS ART CENTER, 809 15th St., Gold- 
en. Mon.-Sat. 9-4, Sun. 1-4. 279-3922. 

eJuried Calligraphy Exhibit. Thru Feb. 1. 
Pottery by Judy Edwards; watercolors by Mary 
Jane Schmidt and Maurine Stofac. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY CONFERENCE AND 
NATURE CENTER, 900 Colorow Rd., Lookout 
Mountain, Golden. Mon.-Sat. 8:30-4:30 
526-0855. 

The Spirit of Wilderness Touches My Soul. 
Thru Feb. 29. 

Wildlife photographs and illustrations by Dan 
Ruf. 


LORETTO HEIGHTS COLLEGE, Beaumont Art 
Gallery on the LHC campus, 3001 S. Federal 
Bivd., Denver. Mon.-Fri. 12:30-4:30, Sun. 1-5. 
936-8441. 

eArt Faculty Exhibition. Thru Jan. 27. 
Drawings by Bruce Jackson, ceramics by James 
and Nan McKinnell, paintings by Lydia M. Pena, 
weavings by Leslie Shearer and paintings and 
drawings by Bob Thomas and Bill Joseph. 
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NATIONAL CENTER FOR ATMOSPHERIC RE- 
SEARCH, Community Arts Gallery, 1850 Table 
Mesa Drive on Table Mountain in Boulder. Mon.- 
Fri. 8-5, Sat.-Sun. 9-3. 494-5151. 

®Majorie Maret. Thru Jan. 31. 

Works in watercolor, oil and scratchboard. 


SANGRE DE CRISTO ARTS CENTER, 210 N. 
Santa Fe, Pueblo. Mon.-Sat. 9-5. 1-543-0130. 
*According to Hoyle. Thru Jan. 25. 

“A Carnival of Survival! a watercolor series 
based on the face cards and jokers from the four 
Suits of p’x, ng cards represented by insects, 
plants, birds and reptiles. 


SPARK COOPERATIVE, 3300 Osage St., Den- 
ver. Sat.-Sun. noon-5, Thur. 7-10 p.m. 477-6782. 
The Jim Show. Thru Jan. 27. 

An exhibit of work by Boulder artists Jim Field, 
Jim Green and Jim Johnson. 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, Fine Arts Gallery of the 
Univ. Memorial Center, E. Euclid Ave. & Broad- 
way on the CU campus in Boulder. Mon.-Thur. 
9-9, Fri. 9-5, Sun. noon-9. 

eWomen in the Visual Arts. Jan. 21-Feb. 9. 

An exchange exhibit with the Washington Wom- 
en's Art Center. 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, Henderson Bidg. at 16th 
St. & Broadway on the CU campus in Boulder. 
Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. 9-4, Sun. 10-4. 492-6165. 
eThe Cultural Art of Africa. Feb. 16-April 20. 
Carvings; masks and statues from Africa, mostly 
produced in the last century. 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, galleries in the Sibell- 
Wolle Fine Arts bldg. on the CU campus in Boul- 
der. Mon.-Fri. 10-4. 492-6504. 

eFine Arte Faculty Exhibition. Thru Feb. 1. 


UNIV. OF DENVER, Shwayder Art Bidg., 2121 E. 
Asbury Ave. on the DU campus in Denver. Daily 
1-4 p.m. (Wed. 1-8 p.m.). 753-2846. 

David Andrews, Ripley Albright and Norman 
Ackroyd. Thru Feb. 10. 

Original prints and drawings by Canadian An- 
drews, Ackroyd of England and American Al- 
bright. 


UNIV. OF NORTHERN COLORADO, John Mari- 
ana Gallery, Guggenheim Hall, 8th Ave. & 18th 
St. on the UNC campus in Greeley. Mon.-Fri. 9-4, 
Wed. 7-9 p.m. 1-351-2331. 











*Traveling Modes and Devices. Thru Jan. 25. 
A collection of creative and exotic appare! de- 
signed by Seattle artists of Friends of the Rag. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


SLIDE/DISCUSSION by Joyce Herold, curator 
of anthropology for the Denver Museum of Nat- 
ural History, on “American Indian Basketry and 
Wooden Objects” West Auditorium of the mu- 
seum, City Park, Montview & Colorado bivds., 
Denver. Thur., Jan. 17, 7:30 p.m. Free admis- 
sion. 575-2987. 


SLIDE/DISCUSSION by Dr. Oksanna Ross, 
member of the art history faculty at the Univ. of 
Colorado at Denver. Horticulture Hall of the 
Denver Botanic Gardens, 1005 York St., Denver. 
Sat., Jan. 19, 1:30 p.m. Ross will discuss “Im- 
pressionism in Nature” in the third of her lecture 
series, “Art in Nature” Free admission. 575-2547. 


BROADCAST featuring artist William Alexan- 
der. PBS rebroadcast, “Magic Method of Oil 
Painting” Alexander demonstrates how to paint a 
sunset landscape. Sat., Jan. 19, 11 a.m. KRMA- 
TV, Ch. 6. 


EXHIBIT of oil paintings on theater life by Jim 
Valone, “The Germinal Stage Paintings” Germi- 
nal Stage Denver, 1820 Market St., Denver. On 
display on performance nights in the theater 
lobby thru Jan. 20. Work includes character por- 
traits, impressions of specific plays and ab- 
stracts on theater life. Free admission to exhibit. 
572-0944. 


EXHIBIT by Gloria Schaller. Second level of 
Boettcher Concert Hall in the Denver Center for 
the Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. 
Show, which runs thru Jan. 26, features new ab- 
stract and semi-abstract paintings in both water- 
media and oil. 771-3953. 


WORKSHOP by Janet Lever, faculty member at 
Colorado Women’s College. Boulder Potter's 
Guild, 1827 30th St., Boulder. Tuesdays thru Jan. 
29, 7-10 p.m. Four-session workshop deals with 
artists’ experiences with clay, and features dem- 
onstrations, including airbrush, by Lever. Regis- 
tration fee $7. 449-2165. 




















LECTURE on creative potential by Sharon La- 
Pierre. Meeting of Fine Art Focus at Foothills Art 
Center, 809 15th St., Golden. Wed., Jan. 23, 1:30 
p.m. Free admission. 279-3922. 


ART EXCURSION to New York, sponsored by 
Metropolitan State College, March 19-24. Fee 
$480. Contact Joyce Nelsch at Cherry Creek 
Travel, 320-1070. 
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LECTURE, “Hidden Arts of Ladekh and Bhutan; 
by Ronald M. Bernier, associate professor of art 
history at the Univ. of Colorado. Sibell-Wolle 
Fine Arts Bldg., Rm N-141, on the CU campus in 
Boulder. Wed., Feb. 6, 7:30 p.m. Bernier wil! 
focus on monasteries and cultural centers in re- 
mote regions of the Himalaya. Free admission. 
492-6504. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE COLLECTOR 


“Cintra” by Howard Rogovin has been loaned by Cintra Mcllwain to the Boulder Cen- 
ter for the Visual Arts for a show of works owned by Boulder collectors. Also on display 
at the newly remodeled gallery is a one-person show of works by Bob Ecker. See list- 


ings for details. 


tales. 


the centers of ambition” 


$5 the day of the reading. 


Public Radio 
This Week 


Robert Bly, one of this country’s most accomplished poets, translators 
and storytellers, will read from his poems and talk about the nature of 
spiritual growth on Thursday, Jan. 24, at 8 p.m. at the Houston Fine Arts 
Center at Colorado Women’s College. 

Bly, who received the National Book Award for Poetry in 1968, has for 
many years explored the realm of psychological development in our cul- 
ture, especially as it has to do with male and female roles. Recently he has 
devoted much of his time to an examination of the psychology of fairy 





More than any other poet of his generation, Bly has focused on the life 
of the spirit: “I see in my own poems and the poems of so many other 
poets alive now fundamental attempts to right our own spiritual bal- 
ance, by encouraging those parts in us that are linked with music, with 
solitude, with water and trees, the parts that grow when we are far from 


This reading is sponsored by KCFR in conjunction with its series of 
radio programs—aired Sundays at 8 p.m.—featuring Bly’s discus- 
sions of fairy tales and other psychic phenomena. Seating is limited; 
advance reservations may be made by calling KCFR at 753-3437, 

Monday through Friday, 8 a.m.—3 p.m. Tickets are $4 in advance and 





LISTENER-SPONSORED 


PUBLIC RADIO 


Denver, Colorado 80210 / 753-3437 
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When the 


playwright 
directs 


Gone for Good 
Written and Directed 
by John Paul Cannon 

Changing Scene Theater 





By DENNIS & ERICA STULL 


FTER the opening-night per- 
Aere of his new play, 
Gone for Good, playwright and 
director John Paul Cannon was 
called upon to field questions from 
the audience. Among the topics 
discussed was the prudence of a 
playwright directing his own work. 
Al Brooks, producer of The 
Changing Scene, said that al- 
though the conventional wis- 
dom advises against such an ar- 
rangement, it is a method he 
encourages at his theater. Holding 
to a policy of producing only new 
plays, the theater is primarily a 
playwright’s forum, so Brooks be- 
lieved it was useful for young 
authors to bring their own works 
to life. This system allows the play 
to stand on its own, he said, unal- 
tered by the “improvements” an- 
other director might want to make. 
Cannon agreed, commenting 
that the characters in the preced- 
ing performance were the same as 
those he had written, and that the 
script had not changed in the 
course of rehearsal. 
We suspect that Cannon was too 
close to his play to direct it prop- 








THEATER 


erly. Gone for Good offers interest- 
ing characters in a competently 
constructed situation, but Can- 
non’s direction misleads the audi- 
ence and results in a confusing 
production. 


The play concerns the troubled 
Gold family of Boston, who are 
spending a miserable vacation at 
their rented beach house. April 
Gold, the incredibly named 22- 
year-old daughter, is recovering 
from a nervous breakdown. April 
is an aspiring actress torn be- 
tween conflicting desires: should 
she move to New York and pursue 
her career independently, or should 
she return with the family to Bos- 
ton and emotional security? April 
is supported in the former plan by 
her father, Cap, a brash, swagger- 
ing host of a TV talk show. But her 
mother, Emily, wants her to re- 
main at home. Emily is compul- 
sively maternal, and fears that in- 
dependence will drive her daughter 
to another breakdown. The family 
is advised and occasionally dis- 
tressed by Emily’s brother, Des- 
mond, a priest with a fondness for 
the bottle. 


The problem with the Changing 
Scene production is that Cannon’s 
direction misdirects the audience. 
The action of the play centers 
around April: her difficult deci- 
sion, her unbalanced emotions, her 
attempted suicide. But the play is 
really about the relationship be- 
tween Cap and Emily. The Gold’s 
marriage has fallen apart, and they 
use April’s trouble to avoid con- 
fronting their own. Cannon lets 
the self-indulgent, overly dramatic 
character of April dominate the 
stage, however. In so doing, he 
makes the Cap-Emily situation 
seem secondary. It is not until the 
final scene that the viewer realizes 
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Melanie Donovan as April Gold and Jack 


Good at the Changing Scene. 


he has been following the wrong 
story. 

The problem is compounded by 
the comparative strengths of the 
performances. The weakest acting 
in this production comes from the 
performers portraying Cap and 
Emily. Jack Henri seems to under- 
stand Cap intellectually: a Jewish 
nouveau-riche trying desperately 
to be accepted in class-conscious, 
gentile Boston; a man deeply in 
love with a woman to whom he 
has trouble expressing tenderness. 
But Henri lacks the technical skill 
necessary to let Cap’s gentle side 
show through his brashness. What 
comes across is nothing but a vul- 
gar, ambitious boor for whom it is 


‘ impossible to feel compassion. 


Susan Von Till simply overacts as 
Emily, an Irish Catholic ex-actress 
who is still trying to reconcile the 
sexless portrayal of marriage she 
received in Sunday school with the 
realities of her own marriage. 


Melanie Donovan’s performance 
as April is also overdone, but the 


#&xaggeration here can be traced to 
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Casperson as Dr. Simon Singh in Gone for 


Cannon’s direction. The character 
is not written strongly enough to 
support the play, yet Donovan is 
forced to do just that. 

Cannon goes after some sacred 
cows in his play, and takes a few 
clever jabs at the medical profes- 
sion and America’s health fads via 
Dr. Singh, an Indian physician 
called in to attend to April. The 
character is extraneous, but his 
lines are funny and Jack Casper- 
son plays him drolly and with calm 
self-assurance. 

The highlight of the evening is 
Ralph Palasek’s performance as 
Desmond, Emily’s brother, the 
priest. Warm, funny, yet disheart- 
ened by the Church’s flaws and the 
restrictions of his own life, Des- 
mond is a marvelous character who 
gets quietly soused during the 
course of the play, yet remains the 
sanest, most coherent member of 
the family. Palasek plays the cleric 
with great sensitivity. His perfor- 
mance is touching and terribly 
funny. Because he underplays his 
part, Palasek steals the show from 
his fellow actors. 
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Wage dispute 
at the DCPA 


Cont. from p. 1 


employees agreed to walk off the job 
if improvements were not made im- 
mediately. At a meeting with man- 
aging director Peter England, rep- 
resentatives of the technical staff 
demanded that the water and the 
toilets be fixed, and that additional 
ventilation and fire protection be 
provided. They also insisted that 
they be paid time and a half for all 
overtime in excess of 48 hours a 
week, including back pay for the 
overtime hours already incurred. 
And they demanded the implemen- 
tation of a medical insurance plan. 


England readily concurred with 
the complaints about the condition 
of the warehouse. Last week he ex- 
plained that the problem all along 
was the installation of a sewer line. 
The contractor originally chosen for 
the project encountered unfore- 
seen difficulties, England said. It was 
“an impossible task” to get the sewer 
connected by the time operations at 
the warehouse began. “We were set 
back several months; he noted, 
while the people in the shops “dealt 
with that as best they could” 

Since the December showdown, 
the plumbing has been repaired, lim- 
ited fire prevention steps taken and 
ventilation improved. 

Fringe benefits have improved 
slightly, one technician noted ironi- 

à 


cally. For Christmas, the members of 
the technical crew received T-shirts 
saying “I built the dawn’ a refer- 
ence to the DCPA’s advertising slo- 
gan which proclaimed the opening 
the theaters to be “the dawning of 
the Denver decade” in theater. The 
staff also was invited to attend the 
opening night festivities and to 
bring several friends or relatives. 
The invitation was subsequently re- 
voked before opening night, but 
last-minute arrangements were 
made to accommodate the angry 
staff members who protested this 
treatment. 

The problem of wages and over- 
time hours is another matter, how- 
ever. England is still negotiating 
with his employees and declined to 
comment. “I don’t think I can talk 
about it at this point” he said. 


N THE SURFACE, the re- 
Oi of the Center Theater to 

pay overtime wages appears 
to be a violation of state and federal 
laws regulating working condi- 
tions. As a large employer with a 
substantial budget, the DCPA is al- 
most certain to fall within the scope 
of wage-and-hour laws. The fact 
that the organization is a nonprofit, 
tax-exempt corporation does not al- 
low the DCPA to escape the regula- 
tions. 

Nevertheless, the regulations are 
exceedingly complex and a defini- 
tive statement on their applicability 
to the Center Theater is not possi- 
ble until the appropriate state or 
federal authorities investigate the 
case. The enforcement agencies will 
not get into the act until an employ- 


ee files a complaint. So far no one 
has done so, and theater officials 
seem anxious to avoid an investiga- 
tion. 

Several employees who dis- 
cussed the situation with Straight 
Creek Journal indicated that they 
were afraid of initiating such a com- 
plaint because of possible reprisals. 
Most of the technical people now 
working for the Center Theater 
have experience at other regional 
theaters and undoubtedly will be 
looking for jobs elsewhere when the 
short Denver season ends in a few 
months. They are fearful that they 
won't be able to find work else- 
where in the theater world if they 
are fingered for instigating labor 
problems here. 

At the same time, they believe 
that they are being exploited by the 
DCPA, especially in light of chair- 
man Seawell’s extravagant style and 
his numerous boasts that no major 
arts center has ever been in such an 
enviable financial condition. 

The view of the theater manage- 
ment was presented to the techni- 
cal staff at a meeting just before 
Christmas. Artistic director Ed- 
ward Call reportedly told them that 
the nature of theater is that it does 
not consist of straight 40-hour jobs. 
Technical people must do whatever 
is necessary to assure that a pro- 
duction is properly mounted and 
that it opens on schedule. People 
who attended the meeting said Call 
argued that they all knew what they 
were getting into when they went to 
work there. 

Peter Davis insisted last week that 
“our shops in comparison with other 


regional theaters work very decent 
hours” The employees, many of 
whom have experience at other the- 
aters, disagree. 

The employees indicated that 
England was prepared to offer time 
and a half for all work in excess of 48 
hour a week in the future but that 
nothing could be paid retroactively. 
They say they were told that a med- 
ical insurance plan is out of the ques- 
tion. The retroactive pay is a signif- 
icant issue because most of the 
overtime was incurred in mounting 
the first three productions. Two 
more shows will open in March, but 
it is unlikely that the remaining ef- 
forts will be as demanding as the 
first offerings. 

While England declined to dis- 
cuss the status of negotiations with 
the staff, he explained last week that 
many of the problems are the un- 
fortunate result of starting a new 
theater. The shops had to be built al- 
most from scratch. The costume and 
prop departments have no accumu- 
lated stock to rely upon so every- 
thing had to be created anew for the 
productions this year. 

England claimed that the situa- 
tion was aggravated by miscalculat- 
ing the capability of the shops. The 


‘goal, he said, is to design produc- 


tions to stay within the capacity of 
the technical staff. Modifications 
were made in the process of putting 
together the opening shows, he said, 
and modifications are being made in 
the designs of the two shows now 
being mounted. 

“The experiences of this year are 
going to have a very profound ef- 
fect on next year,” he promised. 
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CURRENT 


COMEDY OF A LIE LAID BARE by Luigi 
Pirandello. Germinal Stage Denver, 1820 Market 
St., Denver. Fri.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. A 
soap-opera plot provides the basis for an ele- 
gant discourse on the nature of truth. Although 
the balance between tragedy, comedy and intel- 
lectual argument is not quite right in this pro- 
duction, the acting and craftsmanship are excel- 
lent. Tickets Fri. $4.,'5, Sat. $5.75, Sun. $3.75. 
572-0944. 


Fri.-Sun. thru Jan. 20 


EAST OF THE ROCKIES by Lou Mason, music 
by John Sutton. Heritage Square Opera House, 
U.S. 40, Golden. Perf. Tue.-Fri. 8:30 p.m. (dinner 
from 5:30), Sat. 7 & 10 p.m. (dinner from 4:30 & 
8), Sun. 8 p.m. (dinner from 5) Sun. mat. at 2:30 
(lunch from 11:30). Farcical melodrama set in the 
gold rush era about the lust for the precious 
dust. Tickets eve. Tue.-Thur. & Sun. $11.95 & 
$12.95, Fri. $12.95 & $13.95, Sat. $13.95 & $14.95, 
mat. Sun. $9.95 & $10.95 ($1 discount for senior 
citizens). Reservations advised. 279-7881. 
Tue.-Sun. thru Jan. 27 


CAMELOT, musical by Alan Jay Lerner and 
Frederick Loewe. Boulder Dinner Theater, 55th 
St. & Arapahoe Ave., Boulder. Tue.-Sun. 8 p.m. 
(dinner from 6:15), Sun. mat. at 2 (lunch from 
12:15). King Arthurs musical court. Tickets 
Tue.-Wed. $11.50, Fri.-Sat. $13.95, Sun. $12.50. 
449-6000. 

Tue.-Sun. thru Feb. 3 


THE LEARNED LADIES by Jean Baptiste Po- 
quelin. Denver Center Theater Company of the 
Denver Center for the Performing Arts, 14th & 
Curtis sts., Denver. Mon. & Wed.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., 
Tue. 6:30 p.m., Sun. 4 p.m., mat. Sat. at 2. Mo- 
liere's comedy of manners scintillates in this pro- 
duction. Gorgeous costumes and sets, elegant 
direction by Gene Lesser and perfect comic tim- 
ing make the production a joy to behold. In a 
field of excellent performances, the Belise of 
Darrie Lawrence is especially gemlike. Tickets 
Fri.-Sat. eve. $8-$12, Sun. Thur. & Sat. mat. $6- 
$10. 893-4100. 

In repertory thru Feb. 16 


THE CAUCASIAN CHALK CIRCLE by Bertold 
Brecht. Denver Center Theater Company of the 
Denver Center for the Performing Arts, 14th & 
Curtis sts., Denver. Mon. & Wed.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., 
Tue. 6:30 p.m., Sun. 4 p.m., mat. Sat. at 2. 
Brecht may be spinning in his grave at the lav- 
ish, non-Brechtian production his folk tale/para- 
ble receives here. The staging is successful, nev- 
ertheless, well-acted by a cast of thousands and 
deftly directed by Ed Call. Tickets Fri.-Sat. eve. 
$8-$12, Sun.-Thur. & Sat. mat. $6-$10. 893-4109. 

in repertory thru Feb. 17 


MOBY DICK—REHEARSED by Orson Welles. 
Denver Center Theater Company of the Denver 
Center for the Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis 
sts., Denver. Mon. & Wed.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Tue. 
6:30 p.m., Sun. 4 p.m., mat. Sat. at 2. Welles 
used Melville's classic as a platform for a cele- 
bration of theater in which audience and actors 
conspire in the creation of an illusion of incred- 
ible scope. Under William Woodman's direction 
and in the hands of an able cast, the production 
is highly exciting. Tickets Fri.-Sat. eve. $8-$12, 
Sun.-Thur. & Sat. mat. $6-$10. 893-4100. 

in repertory thru Feb. 24 


LADIES IN WAITING by Peter De Anda. Gas- 
light Theater, 4201 Hooker St., Denver. Thur.- 
Sun. 8:15 p.m. An outdated plays which trum- 
pets prison reform is given an acceptable, if 
uninspired, performance. The production can- 
not cover the play's glaring flaws. Tickets $5. 
455-6077. 

Thur.-Sun. for an open-end run 


GONE FOR GOOD by John Paul Cannon. The 
Changing Scene, 1527% Champa St., Denver. 
Thur. 7 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Sun. 3 p.m. (See 
review, this issue.) Tickets Thur. & Sun. $3, Fri.- 
Sat. $4 ($1 discount for students). 893-5775. 
Thur.-Sun. thru Jan. 27 


IN THE HOUSE OF BLUES by David Charles. 
Bo-Ban's Cabaret of Bonfils Theatre, E. Colfax 
Ave. at Elizabeth St., Denver. Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m.; 
Sun., Jan. 20, 8 p.m. A “docudrama” emphasiz- 
ing the growth of the blues, featuring songs of 
Bessie Smith, Billie Holiday, Ma Rainey, Calra 
Smith and Victoria Spivey. Tickets Thur. & Sun. 
$4.35, Fri.-Sat. $4.70. 322-7725. 
Thur.-Sat. thru Feb. 23 
Sun., Jan. 20 


TWO ONE-ACTS: Thurber Carnival by James 
Thurber, and The Stoned Guest by P.D.Q. Bach. 
Rivertree Theater, 1629 Platte St., Denver. Thur.- 
Sat. 8:30 p.m. Tickets Thur. $4, Fri.-Sat. $5 (stu- 
dents & senior citizens 50¢ discount). 433-9216. 

Thur.-Sat. for an open-end run 


MY FAIR LADY, musical by Alan Jay Lerner and 
Frederick Loewe. Country Dinner Playhouse, 
6875 S. Clinton Road (l-25 at Arapahoe Road), 
Denver. Tue.-Sun. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 6:45), 
Sat.-Sun. mat. at 2 (lunch from noon). Adapted 
from Shaw's Pygmalion. Dinner-package tickets 
$8-$12.50. 771-1410. 

Tue.-Sun. thru March 16 


THE ROYAL GAMBIT by Hermann Gressierker, 
translated from the German and adapted by 
George White. Festival Playhouse, 5665 Wads- 
worth Bivd., Arvada. Fri.-Sat. 8 p.m. Drama about 
Henry VIII and some of his many wives. Tickets 
$3, students & senior citizens $2.50. 424-9037. 
Fri.-Sat. thru Jan. 25 
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SIDE BY SIDE BY SONDHEIM, narrative by Ned 
Sherrin. Gabriel's Dinner Theater in the Holiday 
Inn, 1475 S. Colorado Bivd., Denver. Tue.-Sat. 
8:30 p.m. (cocktails from 6, dinner from 7), Sun. 
7:30 p.m. Musical revue based on the music of 
Stephen Sondheim includes selections from 
West Side Story, Company, Follies, A Little Night 
Music, Gypsy and A Funny Thing Happened on 
the Way to the Forum, among others. Tickets 
Sun.-Thur. $11.75, Fri. $13.95, Sat. $14.95. 
759-1616. 


Tue.-Sun. thru Feb. 17 


FIND SHERLOCK HOLMES by Steve and Kathy 
Hotchner. Theater Threshold at the Arvada Cen- 
ter, 6901 Wadsworth Bivd., Arvada. Thur.-Sat. 8 
p.m. A musical comedy of errors by a Denver 
playwriting team. Tickets $5, students & senior 
citizens $3.50. 422-8050. 

Thur.-Sat. thru Jan. 26 


OPENING THIS WEEK 





DEATH OF A SALESMAN by Arthur Miller. Bon- 

fils Theatre, E. Colfax Ave. at Elizabeth St., Den- 

ver. Wed. 8:30 p.m., Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 

p.m. The dramatic story of loser Willie Loman. 
Tickets $4.95-$5.35. 322-7725. 

Opens Wed., Jan. 16; 

then Thur.-Sun. thru Feb. 9 

(no perf. Thur., Jan. 17) 


THE BELLE OF AMHERST by William Luce. 
Mini-Theater of the Lincoln Community Center, 
417 W. Magnolia St., Fort Collins. Thur.-Sun. 8 
p.m. Award-winning study of the life and works 
of Emily Dickinson. Tickets $4, senior citizens & 
students $3.50. 1-221-5805. 

Thur.-Sun., Jan. 17-Feb. 3 


KENNEDY'S CHILDREN by Robert Patrick. 
Touchstone Theater, 1035 E. 17th Ave., Denver. 
Thur.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. A series of 
historical and autobiographical monologues 
about the legacy of the '60s. Tickets Thur.-Sun. 
$4. 831-1299. 

Thur.-Sun., Jan. 17-Feb. 10 


HAGAR’S CHILDREN by Ernest Joselovitz. 
Nomad Playhouse, 1410 Quince St., Boulder. 
Fri.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. A drama con- 
cerning a group of emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren. Tickets Fri.-Sat. $4, Sun. $3. 443-7510. 
Fri.-Sun., Jan. 18-Feb. 2 


BROADWAY, performed by the Acting Com- 
pany of The Juilliard School in New York City, 
directed and produced by John Houseman. Fra- 
sier Theater, 9th Ave. & 17th St. on the UNC 
campus in Greeley. Sat. 8 p.m. A musical melo- 
drama about the Big Apple in the flapper and 
prohibition days of the ‘20s. Tickets $4. 
1-351-2835. 

Only perf. Sat., Jan. 19 


THE PHYSICISTS by Friedrich Duerrenmatt. 
Theater Under Glass, 1515 Ogden St., Denver. 
Thur. & Sun. 8:30 p.m. A violent clash between 
scientists and visionaries in a Swiss asylum. 
Tickets $4. 831-8139. 

Thur. & Sun., Jan. 24-March 29 


WOMEN OF THE WEST by Eugenia Rawls. Stu- 
dent production of the Univ. of Northern Colo- 
rado. Frasier Theater, 9th Ave. & 17th St. on the 
UNC campus in Greeley. Fri. 8 p.m. Rawls re- 
searched, wrote and performs this one-woman 
show about contributions of women from the 
1830s to the present. Tickets $2.50, senior citi- 
zens & students $1. 1-351-2331. 

Only performance Fri., Jan. 25 


FUTURE 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST by 
Oscar Wilde. Student production of the Univ. of 
Denver. DU Theater, E. Evans Ave. & S. Univer- 
sity Blvd. on the DU campus in Denver. Thur.- 
Sat., Jan. 31-Feb. 2, 8:30 p.m.; Sun., Feb. 3, 2:30 
p.m.; Wed.-Thur., Feb. 6-7, 7:45 p.m.; Fri.-Sat., 
Feb. 8-9, 8:30 p.m. Wilde’s classic comedy of wit 
and repartee. Tickets $4.50. 753-2518. 
Thur.-Sun., Jan. 31-Feb. 3; 
Wed.-Sat., Feb. 6-9 





SPECIAL EVENTS 





REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM by Kate 
Wiggins. PBS broadcast, “Once Upon a Clas- 
sic!’ Rebecca returns to Sunnybrook Farm to 
stay and comfort her mother when she hears 
about the death of her 5-year-old sister. Sat. 7 
p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Sat., Jan. 19 


SPECIAL on French playwright Moliere. PBS 
broadcast, “Great Performances’ Philippe Cau- 
bere stars in the second part of this biography 
tracing the career of Moliere. Wed. 8 p.m. KRMA- 
TV, Ch. 6. 

Wed., Jan. 16 


CHOPIN LIVES, musical drama by pianist and 
actor Robert Guralinik. Lincoln Community Cen- 
ter, 417 W. Magnolia St., Fort Collins. Thur. 8:15 
p.m. Guralnik, costumed as Chopin, re-creates 
the character while playing a recital of Chopin's 
greatest works for piano. Tickets $4-$6. 
1-221-1690. 

Thur., Jan. 17 


IMPROVISATIONAL THEATER by the Comedy 
Connection. Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St., 
Denver. Wed. 9:30 p.m. Sketches and scenes 
based on audience suggestions. Free admis- 
sion. 534-5423. 

Wed., Jan. 16 
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SYMPOSIUM on The Comedy of a Lie Laid Bare. 
Germinal Stage Denver, 1820 Market St., Den- 
ver. Sun. noon. Discussion of Germinal's current 
production is led by the Rev. Gary Seibert, di- 
rector of Regis College Theater. Free admis- 
sion. 572-0944. 

Sun., Jan. 20 


FILM DOCUMENTARY, A Divine Madness. Julie 
Harris narrates this tribute to the contributions of 
Charlotte Perry and Portia Mansfield to the per- 
forming arts via their dance camp in Steamboat 
Springs. Wed. 7:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 
Wed., Jan. 23 


SPECIAL on naturalist Charles Darwin, “The 
Voyage of Charles Darwin” PBS broadcast se- 
ries features seven hour-long dramas based on 
Darwin’s journals and stars Malcolm Stoddard 
Sun. 8 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Sun., Jan. 27 
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WANT TO TALK ABOUT IT? 


A woman whose past comes back to haunt her (Sallie Diamond) faints in the arms of 
her benefactor (Danny Woods) and newspaper reporter (Paul Denckla). The final per- 
formances of Pirandello’s The Comedy of a Lie Laid Bare are at Germinal Stage this 
weekend. At noon on Sunday, Jan. 20, the theater will host its usual end-of-the-run 
symposium to discuss the production. See listings for details. 





wo 


CHILDREN’S THEATER 





THE BREMAN MUSICIANS by Kathy Hotchner 
and Rick Stockton, based on a Grimm's fairy 
tale. Arvada Center, 6901 Wadsworth Blivd., Ar- 
vada. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m., Sat. 1 p.m. Musical 
adaptation of a rooster, a pig, a cat and a donkey 
who find happiness in old age. Admission $1. 
422-8050. 

Mon.-Sat. thru Jan. 31 


MERLIN AND THE WART by Maria Carrera and 
Paul Hebron. Theater Under Glass, 1515 Ogden 
St., Denver. Tue.-Fri. 10 a.m., Sat. 1 p.m. An orig- 
inal adaptation of the life of King Arthur. Tickets 
$1. 831-8139. 

Tue.-Sat., Jan. 29-March 29 











DANCE 


PERFORMANCES 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE perf. by the Nancy 
Spanier Dance Company. Macky Auditorium on 
the campus of the Univ. of Colorado in Boulder. 
Sat. 8 p.m. Premiere of “High Country;’ a dance 
piece based on Boulder life styles. Tickets $1. 
449-6821. 

Jan. 26 


EXPRESSION IS 


BALLET perf. by Ballet West, with the Denver 
Symphony Orchestra. Auditorium Theater, 1323 
Champa St., Denver. Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m. Perfor- 
mances to benefit the DSO and Colorado Con- 
temporary Dance. Program chosen from the fol- 
lowing: Glazounov/ Pas de Dix; Williams/ Lark 
Ascending; Drogo/ Pas de Deux from Le Cor- 
saire, Tchaikovsky/ Allegro Brilliante; Fan- 
shawe/ Sanctus; Rossini/ Con Amore; Strauss/ 
Don Juan. Admission $7-$15. 292-1584. 

Jan. 24-26 


SPECIAL EVENTS 





MODERN DANCE WORKSHOP by Maria John- 
son and Janet Roberts of the Boulder Commu- 
nity Free School. Twenty-First Street Studio, 
21st & Pearl sts., Boulder. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-noon. 
Classes in technique, composition and improvi- 
sation. Registration fee of $35. 447-1051. 

Thru Jan. 18 


DOCUMENTARY, A Divine Madness, Julie 
Harris narrates this tribute to the contributions of 
Charlotte Perry and Portia Mansfield to the per- 
forming arts via their dance camp in Steamboat 
Springs. Wed. 7:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Jan. 23 





GOOD FOR 


THE SOUL. g ly 


Applications are being accepted now for 


G 


children & adult instruction in acting, voice, & 
mime, comedy and makeup. Classes begin 
February 2, 1980. Call or visit for a complete 


catalogue of courses. 


CENTER STAGE 
CENTER STAGE PRODUCTIONS 


3321 East Colfax Avenue «321-2564 
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FILM 








Picking the 
best and 

worst films 
of the year 


By PETER KLEM 


HILE ONE was living 
through 1979, it seemed like 
the dreariest year ever for 


films. Spring and summer dragged 
along with scarcely a bright spot, 
and had it not been for a few out- 
standing items at the Denver Inter- 
national Film Festival, the stretch 
from Manhattan to The Tree of Wooden 
Clogs would have been unendur- 
able, despite the temporary relief of 
The In-Laws and Breaking Away. 

What made 1979 such a tedious 
year for American films was Holly- 
wood’s incorrigible insistence of 
producing movies calculated to 
make a buck. In the service of this 
philosophy, budgets swelled to un- 
precedented sums, with seeming 
disregard for the fact that most basic 
ideas were mediocre, if not down- 
right awful. Only one of the multi- 
million-dollar blockbusters, Apoca- 
lypse Now, demonstrated any artistic 
merit, yet Coppola’s overgrown 
brainchild was not without its flaws. 

Still, there were not a great many 
unmitigated disasters (unless I 
somehow avoided them). What 
seemed the rule was the bland, in- 
offensive film that had its mo- 
ments, but failed, on the whole, to 
be memorable—pictures like The 
Great Train Robbery, Agatha, Old Boy- 
friends, Butch and Sundance: The Early 
Years, Dracula, More American Graffiti, 
Luna, The Onion Field, Same Time, Next 
Year and so on. Perhaps no one ex- 
pects a popular art form to hit the 
mark a majority of the time, but 
when expenditures in the millions 
are involved with each project, one 
tends to hope for at least better 
than a 50-50 average. 

The foreign entries were some- 
what disappointing, too. The Ital- 
ians released every film ever made 
starring Laura Antonelli, and 
among directors, Fellini was repre- 
sented only by a 70-minute “film- 
ette” and the rest were silent, ex- 
cept for Olmi’s impressive The Tree of 
Wooden Clogs. Truffaut released two 
films, Love on the Run and The Green 
Room; the former was a rehash of his 
earlier work and the latter a curios- 
ity. There was nothing from Berg- 


man, or any other Scandinavian, for. 


that matter. 

The Germans continued to demi- 
nate the foreign field with several 
films apiece by Herzog and Fassbin- 
der. Output from the rest of the 
world was confined to festival 
showings, and the vaunted Austra- 
lian “New Wave” appeared to have 
washed out by midyear. 

In drawing up a list of the 10 best 

: films of the year, it became immedi- 
ately apparent that Denver still lags 
the coasts by several months in hav- 
ing the opportunity to view some 
highly acclaimed films. Thus, sev- 
eral items on the 1979 10 Best list 
were already contenders for last 
years Oscars when they opened 
here, while at least a quartet of new 
releases that have made such lists in 
New York—All That Jazz, Being There, 
The Black Stallion and Chapter I]—are 
awaiting local release. 


Here then is that favorite prerog- 
ative of the critic, a selection of the 
best and worst films released in 
Denver during the past 12 months. 
The best: 

1. Kramer vs. Kramer: Perhaps 
the great film one has seen only re- 
cently is always more immediately 
memorable than the great film seen 
11 months ago, but because Kramer 
seems all of a piece, with scarcely a 
wasted moment, I have ranked it 
higher than the runner-up, The Deer 
Hunter. Great performances by Dus- 
tin Hoffman, Meryl Streep and Jus- 
tin Henry, and superb direction by 
Robert Benton, render the film a 
modern classic. It is difficult to see 
how the timelessness of the human 
conflicts depicted will ever allow the 
picture to appear dated. 

2. The Deer Hunter: Although 
long and occasionally meandering, 
Deer Hunter is still the most electri- 
fying and most powerful of the Viet- 
nam War films. Critics who cavil 
about its factual inaccuracy seem ir- 
relevant in their arguments. Wheth- 
er the Vietcong forced their prison- 
ers to play Russian roulette or not is 
beside the point; it remains an in- 
delible metaphor for the horror of 
war in any era. 

3. Days of Heaven: Terence Mal- 
ick’s hymn to the migrant farmers of 


the early 20th century is quite pos- 
sibly the most beautiful American 
film of the decade. It is worthwhile 
to be reminded at least once a year 
that film should be the most im- 
pressive of the art forms, and Days of 
Heaven serves as this year’s remind- 
er. 
4. The Tree of Wooden Clogs: 
Ironically, The Tree of Wooden Clogs has 
a similar theme to that of Days of 
Heaven, yet Ermanno Olmi’s peas- 
ants seem more remote in time, al- 
most archetypal. Again, Clogs is a 
film of surpassing beauty, and one in 
which every moment seems a care- 
ful and studied contribution to the 
whole. | 

5. Manhattan: Woody Allen is that 
rare filmmaker, one who grows with 
each accomplishment. While Man- 
hattan featured enough of the inimi- 
table Allen humor to satisfy his le- 
gion of fans, it also represented a 
step in the direction of recognizing 
(as did Chaplin) the poignancy that 
lies just beneath the clown’s comic 
mask. 

6. Apocalypse Now: Although 
sprawling and at times not very co- 
herent, Apocalypse Now just cannot be 
ignored. It contains scenes of epic 
grandeur, along with flashes of in- 
cisive insight about the nature of 
war and the monstrousness of self- 
deluded ambition. Despite its bloat- 
ed budget, the film proves that Fran- 
cis Coppola continues to be a 
consummate filmmaker. 

7 Orchestra Rehearsal: And 
speaking of consummate film- 
makers, we mustn't forget that ge- 


The directors: Robert Benton, Woody Allen and Francis Coppola. 


nial old Italian master, Federico Fel- 
lini. Although Orchestra Rehearsal is 
only 72 minutes long, and did not 
seem to stay in Denver much longer 
than that, it showed that Fellini has 
not lost his touch as a superb chron- 
icler of human folly. 

8. The Marriage of Maria Braun: 
The German wunderkind RW. Fass- 
binder at last came up with a film 
that “works” in toto, and depicted, 
with the aid of a magnificent per- 
formance from leading lady Hanna 
Schygulla, the allegorical rise of 
Germany from the rubble of World 
War II. 

9. Why Not? (Pourquoi Pas?): 
There were several enjoyable 
French films released during the 
year, of which this was my personal 


favorite. Coline Serreau’s parable 


about a ménage a trois that becomes a 
ménage à quatre and lived happily ever 
after taught us all to love each other 
a little more tolerantly. The run- 
ners-up in this category were Get 
Out Your Handkerchiefs, which tended 
to fall apart after a magnificent first 
hour, and La Cage aux Folles, which 
was delightful but rather light- 
weight. 

10. Alien: I am as shocked as you 
are that this movie made my 10 Best 
list, but in retrospect, there was not 
another film all year that had as 





much immediate impact. The story 
line was hokey, and the direction irk- 
somely manipulative, but Ridley 
Scott certainly knows how to make 
an effective thriller. 

Breaking Away, which won the Best 
Picture accolade from the National 


_ Society of Film Critics, would have 


been 11th on my list. Looking back, I 
realize that there were elements of 
the characterizations that seemed 
more like caricatures than like real, 
live people, and the film lost points 
for me on that account. Elsewhere 
down the list were Peter Bogdano- 
vich’s “comeback” film, Saint Jack, the 
football epic North Dallas Forty and 
Monty Python's Life of Brian. 

Turning regrettably to the 10 
Worst list, I feel constrained to re- 
mind the reader that to make the 
cellar, a movie need not only to be 
devoid of redeeming esthetic value, 
but must antagonize the viewer as 
well. There was no shortage of such 
films in 1979. The 10 below are list- 
ed in the order in which they were 
released in the Denver area: 

1. The Warriors: Any movie that 
inspires not only vandalism but 
murder deserves considerable rec- 
ognition for its notoriety. In addi- 
tion to the scandal, The Warriors was 
noteworthy for its wooden acting 
and ludicrously choreographed 
“rumble” sequences. 

2. Hurricane: Everything Dino De 
Laurentiis touches, it seems, turns 
to schlock. This steamy travelogue 
of Bora Bora, part love story and 
part disaster epic, ranks with the 
worst pictures De Laurentiis has 





ever produced. (Remember Orca?) 

3. Players: The audience lost this 
tennis match, right from the open- 
ing serve. It is the only film in re- 
cent memory where the time spent 
in the lobby was more exciting than 
the time spent in the theater. 

4. The Main Event: Even Strei- 
sandphiles had to admit that this 
tepid love bout between Le Nez and 
Ryan O'Neal was a rigged match. 
The entire movie seemed impro- 
vised by cretins. 

5. The Amityville Horror: What 
could have been a nifty little thriller 
was scuttled by an incoherent script 
and the insufferable overacting of 
James Brolin, Margot Kidder and 
Rod Steiger. A pox on all their 
houses. 

6. Americathon: This was the 
worst of the low-budget TV sitcom 
spin-offs, dragged down inexorably 
by the frenetic mugging of Harvey 
Korman. If you missed it, it fea- 
tured a wrestling match between 
rock singer Meat Loaf and a 4-door 
hard-top automobile, which gives 
you some idea of the level. 


7. And Justice for All: This ludi- 
crous so-called exposé of the Amer- 
ican justice system did justice to no 
one, least of all the audience. It cer- 
tainly did little to bolster the sag- 





ging fortunes of Al Pacino, who hit 
his high point for the decade with 
Godfather II and Dog Day Afternoon and 
has been going downhill ever since. 

8. Running: Endless sequences of 
Michael Douglas jogging do not a 
movie make. See Kramer vs. Kramer 
and Rocky for the definitive treat- 
ment of the themes this debacle at- 
tempted. 


9. 1941: Perhaps the worst movie 
of the year; Rolling Stone called it 
“Spielberg’s Christmas Turkey,” a 
moniker that is likely to stick for all 
time. This bloated, jangling farce re- 
minds one of the biblical admoni- 
tion that “To whom much is given, 
of him will much be required” Spiel- 
berg will have considerable diffi- 
culty raising the next $40 million. 


10. The Jerk: The title tells it like it 
is. Steve Martin is still not ready for 
prime time. 

To its credit, 1979 was not the 
worst year in memory. More films 
were made this past year than at any 
time since the advent of television 
put the fear of God into Hollywood 
in the early ’50s, and with the in- 
dustry healthier than it has been for 
some 25 years, the law of averages 
dictates that quite a few worth- 
while movies will be coming our way 
for the foreseeable future. In fact, | 
narrowed my 10 Best list down from 
34 laudable efforts, while there 
were only 19 titles in the 10 Worst 
column. Now if someone would only 
do something about the 50 or so me- 
diocrities that ended up out of the 
running for either list... . 
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Alien: A film about monsters in outer space, writ- 
ten by Dan O'Bannon and directed by Ridley 
Scott, that is so terrifying that even veteran the- 
atergoers will need to remind themselves, “It's 
only a movie” Yet after the remarkable cast (Tom 
Skerritt, Yaphet Kotto, Harry Dean Stanton, Ve- 
ronica Cartwright, lan Holm and John Hurt) has 
been ingested, one is left with a sense of having 
been slickly manipu.ated. Newcomer Sigourney 
Weaver will be a star whose ascent bears watch- 
ing. 

Fox-Aurora, Gothic, Oriental 


The Amityville Horror. James Brolin and Margot 
Kidder star as George and Kathy Lutz, the cou- 
ple whose folie a deux has made millionaires of 
those lucky enough to exploit it. Stuart Rosen- 
berg directs this tale of a “possessed” house, but 
the effective thriller that could have been made 
from the tense momentum of the book has been 
hopelessly botched. 


Crest 


..-And Justice for All: Al Pacino stars in Nor- 
man Jewison's new film about the abuses of the 
legal profession, especially judges. The film is a 
sort of “Rex Morgan, Attorney-at-Law:’ and one 
really can't get too worked up about its over- 
loaded premises. Jack Warden appears as a psy- 
chotic judge; John Forsyih (against type) as a 
criminally corrupt one. 
Aurora Mall, Brentwood 4, Southglenn, U-Hills, 
Westland, Westminster 6; opens Jan. 18 


Apocalypse Now: Francis Coppola's oft-delayed 
Vietnam War epic does not disappoint as film ar- 
tistry, and Martin Sheen turns in a well-crafted 
performance, but in mixing elements of Con- 
rad's Heart of Darkness with modern-day sol- 
diership, the film fails fo make sense out of the 
war. Coppola's reputation as a master story- 
teller remains untarnished, though the current 
small-screen showings in Denver diminish his 

grand-scale vision 
Cooper Cameo, Lakeside, Southglenn, 
Thornton 3 


The Black Hole: A laborious science fiction epic, 
made possible by the Disney studios and $20 
million. The result is a sort of 20,000 Leagues 
Through Outer Space, weighed down with inane 
dialogue, special effects that have been done 
better elsewhere and hammy performances from 
Maximilian Schell (as a mad scientist), Tony Per- 
kins, Ernest Borgnine and a canister-type robot 
named Vincent, 

Continental 


The Concorde—Alrport ‘79: A comic strip with 
wings, in which various stock characters (The 
Unscrupulous Businessman, the Hysterical 
Woman Newscaster, the Resourceful Pilot et al.) 
survive a suspenseful bout of air travail. The all- 
star cast includes George Kennedy, Alain Delon, 
Robert Wagner, Susan Blakely, Eddie Albert, 
Martha Raye and Charo. 

Cinema 70 


Cuba: A messy failure—a listless, incoherent, 
overexposed traveloque in which soldier-of-for- 
tune Sean Connery discovers a lost love (Brooke 
Adams) while trying to help Batista contain Cas- 
tro. Richard Lester (The Three Musketeers) di- 

rected, seemingly with a cement mixer. 
Aurora Mall, Cherry Creek, Cinderella City, 
Westland 


The Deadly Kick: Bruce Lee’s successors take 
off their shoes again. 
Paramount; opens Jan. 18 


The Electric Horseman: Fun with Bob (Redford) 
and Jane (Fonda); he as a broken-down rodeo 
star who kidnaps a prize horse from the evil 
conglomerate exploiting them both, and she as 
the newscaster who tracks them down. Directed 
by Sidney Pollack, the tale is a warm-hearted re- 
turn to the style of Frank Capra’s celebrations of 
Rugged Individualism, and the contemporary 
version is every bit as predictable—and enjoy- 
able. 

Cherry Creek, Villa Italia, Westminster 6 


Escape from Alcatraz: A jean, suspenseful prison 
film, moved along by Clint Eastwood's tense, un- 
derstated performance and Don Siegel's spare, 
experienced direction. 

Federal 


The Europeans: James Ivory (Shakespeare Wal- 
lah) directed this elegant tale, awash in New 
England fall foliage, in which European cousins, 
down on their luck, visit American cousins. Ob- 
ject: matrimony. Lee Remick and Robin Ellis 
(“Poldark”) co-star, and Ruth Prawer Jhabvala 
adapted the screenplay from the Henry James 
novel. 

Flick 


French Postcards: (See review, this issue.) 
Flick 


Going in Style: Talented newcomer Martin Brest 
wrote and directed this wry, bittersweet comedy 
in which three retired senior citizens (George 
Burns, Art Carney and Lee Strasberg) decide to 
relieve the boredom of life on Social Security by 
robbing a bank. Brest coaxes marvelous perfor- 
mances from his stars, especially Burns, and the 
film delves more deeply into the problems of 
aging (and of death) than the description “com- 
edy” would suggest. 

Aurora Mali, North Valley, Tamarac 6, Westland 


Hot Stuff: Dom DeLuise stars in and directs this 
comedy about cops operating as undercover 
fences. Jerry Reed, Suzanne Pleshette and Ossie 
Davis co-star. 

Mayan 


The Jerk: Steve Martin, stripped of his usual gim- 
micks like the arrows through the head, is to- 
tally unappealing in this labored farce, directed 
by (of all people) Cari Reiner. Jackie Mason ap- 
pears in a likable supporting role, for about ten 

minutes. 
Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, Lakeridge, 
Northglenn 


Kramer vs. Kramer. A deeply moving account of 
the struggle between two divorced parents (Dus- 
tin Hoffman and Mery! Streep) for the custody of 
their six-year-old son, heart-rendingly portrayed 
by little Justin Henry. Robert Benton (The Late 
Show) wrote and directed. If you see only one 
film a year, this is the one from 1979. 


Cooper 


La Cage aux Folles: Ugo Tognazzi and Michel 
Serrault are flawless as two middle-aged homo- 
sexuals whose “son” decides to marry the 
daughter of the Minister of Moral Order, played 
with Molierian flair by Michel Galabru. The high- 
ly enjoyable farce was directed by Edouard Mol- 
inaro. 

U-Hills 


The Marriage of Maria Braun: Rainer Werner 
Fassbinder’s tough, sardonic look at postwar 
Germany, and perhaps his best film to date. The 
coolly sensuous Hanna Schygulla is his leading 
lady, and she provides an indelible character 
study of a woman who not only survives, but also 
triumphs over obstacles. 

Vogue 


Mountain Family Robinson: One of those G- 
rated aberrations in which well-scrubbed city 
folk git back to Nachur. While adorable bears 
Slurp up the provisions, a.redneck sheriff in a 
chopper informs the Robinsons they're squattin’ 

on guv’mint land. 
Arvada Plaza, Aurora Mall, Cherry Knolls, 
Northglenn, Target Village 


The Muppet Movie: Kermit, Miss Piggy and all 

your other lovable friends go to Hollywood in a 

bouncy, witty musical that only a misanthropo- 
morph could hate. 

Buckingham 5, Cinderella City, 

Westminster 6 


1941: An unpleasant phantasmagoria, meant to 
be a comedy, about paranoia in Los Angeles in 
the wake of the Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bor. The cast is star-studded (Dan Aykroyd, 
John Belushi, Christopher Lee, Toshiro Mifune, 
Robert Stack and Ned Beatty, among others), 
but director Steven Spielberg (Jaws) gets car- 
ried away by frantic slap-stick and bad advice 
from his USC classmates, producer John Milius 
and screenwriters Robert Zemeckis and Bob 
Gale 

Century 21 


Norma Rae: Sally Field is riveting as a Southern 
low-life who helps organize a labor union in the 
textile mill where she works, but director Martin 
Ritt (Sounder) has allowed a screenplay by Irv- 
ing Ravetch and Harriet Frank Jr. to sneak 
through with some implausibilities. Beau Bridges 
is affecting as Field's husband; Ron Leibman 
strident as the big city organizer. 

U-Hills 


Richard Pryor Is Back: A sequel to the popular 
Richard Pryor—Live in Concert, featuring an- 
other taped performance of Pryor performing his 
incisive monologues before a live audience. 
Ogden, Jan. 19 


Roller Boogie: Linda Blair, exorcised at last, 
and: Jim Bray (U.S. amateur roller skating 
champ) skate their way, to a disco beat, into 
your heart. 

Tamarac 6 


The Rose: Bette Midler makes an electrifying 
screen debut in this film about a Joplin-like rock 
singer of the late '60s who pushes life to “the 
edge’ and falls off. Mark Rydell (Cinderella Lib- 
erty) directed, and the film co-stars Alan Bates, 
overshadowed by Midler'’s virtuoso perfor- 
mance, as her manager. 

Colorado 4 


The Runner Stumbles: And so has producer- 
director Stanley Kramer; the picture is a literal 
Kramer vs. Kramer in which his good intentions 
of showing the folly of celibacy collide with his 
ultimately grisly and depressing tale of love be- 
tween a priest (Dick van Dyke) and a nun (Kath- 
teen Quinlan) and the anguish that follows when 
he is accused of her murder. 

Tamarac 6, Westminster 6 


Same Time, Next Year: A lukewarm valentine to 
an annual weekend liaison between a high- 
strung accountant (Alan Alda) and a long-suf- 
fering housewife (Ellen Burstyn), adapted from 
Bernard Slade's successful stage play. Pleasant 
stuff, but rather stagebound and TV sit-com- 
mish. 

Cinema 70 


Scavenger Hunt: Featured performer Tony Ran- 
dal! revealed that the cast for this film (Cloris 
Leachman, Richard Benjamin, Robert Morley, 
Ruth Gordon, Roddy McDowall et al.) included 
all the character actors who were out of work at 
the time. Watching them scramble about like 
Keystone comics gathering up ostriches, toilet 
bowls and fat people, one can see why they were 
unemployed. Michael Schultz (Sgt. Pepper) di- 
rected. He may be out of work by now as well. 
Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, 
Westminster 6 


The Seduction of Joe Tynan: A not very seduc- 
tive look at contemporary American politics, as 
envisioned by screenwriter-star Alan Alda, who 
works too hard to make his points. However, co- 
star Meryl Streep is irresistible, for the first time 
in any film, as a scheming Southern attorney 
who is Out to help Sen. Tynan block a reaction- 
ary Supreme Court appointment. Jerry Schatz- 
berg (The Panic in Needle Park) directed. 
Ogden, Jan. 23 


Silent Scream: The movie that asks the ques- - 


tion, “Should an unarmed young woman ex- 
plore the moldy recesses of an abandoned 
house?” Is there anyone in the audience who 

doesn't know what comes next? 
Centre, Cherry Knolis, Lakeside, Tamarac 6, 
Target Village, Thornton 3 


Star Trek: The $40 million adaptatiofef the be- 
loved TV series becomes a showpiece for spe- 
cial effects wizards Douglas Trumbull and John 
Dykstra. Veteran cast members William Shatner, 
Leonard Nimoy, DeForest Kelly et cetera (they're 
all here) spend their time awestruck at each new 
interstellar whiz-bang, leaving director Robert 
Wise little to do except stage the reaction shots. 

Aladdin, Lakeridge, North Valley, Tamarac 6 


Starting Over: Director Alan J. Pakula (The Ster- 
ile Cuckoo) shows a fine touch for light roman- 
tic comedy, as evidenced by this tale of a re- 
cently divorced man (Burt Reynolds) going 
through the customary changes. Pseudo-thes- 
pian Candice Bergen is his tiresome ex-wife, and 
Jill Clayburgh, bewitchingly vulnerable, his new 

woman friend. 
Aurora Mall, Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, 
Thornton 3, Westminster 6 


10: Dudley Moore is subjected to much slap- 
Stick but little true wit in this farce about an 
aging musician who drifts from his comfy girl- 
friend (Julie Andrews) into a Mexican fling with a 
young bride, played by the eye-boggling Bo 
Derek, who is his ideal of feminine perfection— 
on a scale of 1 to 10, she’s an “11” Blake Ed- 
wards directed. 
Colorado 4, Southglenn, Tamarac 6, 
Target Village, Westminster 6 


When a Stranger Calls: Carol Kane as a ter- 
rorized baby sitter in this thriller, directed by 
Fred Walton and co-starring Charles Durning 
and Colleen Dewhurst. 


Cinderella City 


REVIVALS 





And Now for Something Completely Different: 
The original and perhaps still the best of the 
Monty Python anthologies; includes the Dead 
Parrot skit, Marauding Grannies and the Upper 
Class Twit of the Year contest. 

Oriental, Jan. 18-19 at midnight 


Annie Hall: Woody Allen walks a tightrope be- 
tween comedy and pathos in this Oscar winner, 
a semiautobiographical romantic comedy (co- 
starring Diane Keaton) about a “contemporary 
urban neurotic” In Allen's talented hands, the 
neurotic becomes Everyman and Allen emerges 
as the greatest film comic since Chaplin. 
Ogden, Jan. 18 


The Best Man: Franklin J. Schaffner directed this 
1964 version of Gore Vidal's political satire, star- 
ring Cliff Robertson and Henry Fonda as rival 
presidential candidates. 

Ogden, Jan. 23 


The Day of the Triffids: Not to be confused with 
“tribbles’ triffids are giant man-eating plants, 
and they menace the known world in this 1963 
British sci-fi classic, directed by Steve Sekely 
and starring Howard Keel, who saves the day by 
bellowing selections from Oklahoma! at them. 
Ogden, Jan. 20 


Face to Face: Ingmar Bergman comments on 
Swedish society through the story of a psychia- 
trist who is cracking up—a turn of events that 
mirrors Bergman's own difficulties at the time. 
Liv Ullmann turns in another flawless perfor- 
mance as the psychiatrist. 

Ogden, Jan. 17 


Farewell, My Lovely: Robert Mitchum is a lov- 
able bummed-out Philip Marlowe, and Charlotte 
Rampling picks up where Bacall left off, but this 
1975 remake will never replace The Big Sleep. 

Ogden, Jan. 21 


Fiddier on the Roof: Norman Jewison directed 
the 1971 adaptation of the hit Broadway musical 
based on stories of Sholom Aleichem. Chaim 
Topol stars as the roguish Tevye, and Isaac 
Stern fiddles away on the soundtrack. 

Esquire 


High Noon: Gary Cooper versus them desper- 
ados. The 1952 title song is now firm'y en- 
trenched in the collective unconscious. 

BPL, Jan. 17-18, 7 p.m. 


Intolerance: D.W. Griffith's massive follow-up to 
Birth of a Nation, in which he attempts nothing 
less than the history of the human race. 

BPL, Jan. 22, 2 p.m. 


The Long Goodbye: Elliott Gould stars as a 
bummed-out Philip Marlowe in Altman's eccen- 
tric detective story. Sterling Hayden appears in 
roaring good form. 

Ogden, Jan. 21 


Love and Death: Woody Allen satirizes the 19th- 

century Russian novel. With Diane Keaton. Not 

Woody's best, but plenty of high spots. 
Ogden, Jan. 18 


Magic: A rather hokey story about a deranged 
ventriloquist who recaptures his high school 
sweetheart. However, Anthony Hopkins’ perfor- 
mance is a real winner, and those male holdouts 
who have never had a crush on Ann-Margret will 
find her harder to resist than ever. 
Fox-Aurora, Gothic, Oriental 


1900: Bernardo Bertolucci’s 4-hour history of 
two Italian families from 1900 to 1945 is an ar- 
duous experience, but worth seeing because of 
its glorious cinematography and the perfor- 
mances of Burt Lancaster and Sterling Hayden 
as aging family patriarchs, and Donald Suther- 
land as a firebrand Fascist. Also featured are 
Robert De Niro, Gerard Depardieu and Domi- 


nique Sanda. 
Ogden, Jan. 22 


The Seventh Seal: This 1957 classic remains the 
best Ingmar Bergman film of all time. If he could 
do for the 20th century what he did for the 14th, 
he'd have another Nashville on his hands. 
Ogden, Jan. 17 


Singin’ in the Rain: The pinnacle of the Holly- 
wood musical, starring Gene, Debbie and 
Donald. 


IFS, Muenzinger, Jan. 17-18, 9 p.m. 


Swing Time: Fred & Ginger in a lilting romance 
replete with fine Jerome Kern tunes: “A Fine 
Romance,’ “The Way You Look Tonight” “Pick 
Yourself Up” 


IFS, Muenzinger, Jan. 17-18, 7 p.m. 


Swiss Family Robinson: Thomas Mitchell leads 
his family out of the hum-drum civilized world 
to a remote island paradise in Edward Lud- 
wig’s fine 1940 adaptation of the Joann Wyss 
story. 

BPL, Jan. 21, 3:30 & 6 p.m. 


Take the Money and Run: Woody Allen, playing 
the cello in a marching band, among other 
accomplishments. 


CU, Forum Rm, Jan. 22-23, 7 & 9 p.m. 


War of the Worlds: Gene Barry heads the cast of 
this 1953 version of H.G. Wells’ novel about a 
Martian invasion, the same story that Orson 
Welles capitalized on in his famous radio »road- 
cast. George Pal's special effects are one of his 
most memorable contributions to cinema 
Ogden, Jan. 20 


When Worlds Collide: Philip Wylie’s 1951 spec- 
tacular. More George Pal animation. 
Ogden, Jan. 20 


Which Way Is Up? Richard Pryor plays three 
roles in this remake of Lina Wertmuller’s Seduc- 
tion of Mimi. 


Ogden, Jan. 19 


WEEKLIES 


Rocky Horror Picture Show: The bizarre rock 





musical—with naive Brad and Janet, the licen- 
tious Dr. Frank N. Furter (Tim Curry) and the 
weird hunchback Riff Raff (Richard O'Brien, who 
wrote the screenplay)—is captivating, but after 
the big rock ensemble numbers which conclude 
the first half hour of the film, it's all pretty much 
downhill 


Ogden, Fridays and Saturdays at midnight 


THEATERS © 


Aladdin, 2010 E. Colfax. 388-6401 

Arvada Plaza, 9374 W. 58th Ave., Arvada. 421-2777 

Aurora Mall, 14200 E. Alameda, Aurora. 343-4200 

Boulder Theater, 2032 14th St, Boulder. 442-8080 

Brentwood 4, 1985 S. Federal. 935-4647 

Buckingham 5, 1340 S Havana, Aurora. 755-4440 

Centre, 26 16th St. 534-3883 

Century 21, 1370 S. Colorado Blvd 759-0221 

Cherry Creek, 3001 E. 1st Ave 355-4457 

Cherry Knolls, Arapahoe Rd & S University Blvd 
770-6185 

Cinderella City Cinema, W. Hampden & Santa Fe 
Englewood. 761-4604 

Cinema 70, 7300 Irving, Westminster. 428-5132 

Colorado 4, 390 S. Colorado Blvd., Glendale 388-1627 

Continental, S. Valley Hwy. & E. Hamp n Ave. 758-2345 

Cooper and Cooper Cameo, 960 S. Colorado Bivd 
Glendale. 757-7681 

Crest. 2245 Kearney. 355-1616 

Esquire, 590 Downing 733-5757 

Federal, 3840 Federal. 458-0170 

Flick, 15th & Larimer. 629-0555 

Fox-Aurora, 9900 E. Colfax, Aurora. 366-2941 

Gothic, 3263 S. Broadway, Englewood 781-5515 

Lakeridge, 1650 Wadsworth Bivd, Lakewood. 238-1346 

Lakeside Twin, 4655 Harlan, Wheat Ridge 421-6636 

Mayan, 110 Broadway. 733-6015 

North Valley, 88th & 1-25, Thornton. 288-5610 

Northglenn, 104th & 1-25, Northglenn. 452-7961 

Ogden, 935 E. Colfax. 832-4500 

Oriental, 4335 W. 44th Ave 433-8989 

Paramount, 519 16th St. 534-5388 

Southglenn, 6840 S. Race. 795-9525 

Tamarac 6, 7777 E. Hampden. 755-5100 

Target Village, 5255 W. Warren 988-5255 

Thornton, 88th & Corona, Thornton. 287-9112 

U-Hills, 4150 Amherst. 757-7161 

Villa Italia, W. Alameda & Wadsworth, Lakewood 
922-6377 

Vogue, 1465 S. Pearl. 777-2544 

Westland, 10405 W. Colfax, Lakewood. 232-3331 

Westminster 6, 88th & Sheridan, Westminster. 427-1081 


FILM SERIES 


BPL—Boulder Public Library Film Programs, shown in 
the library auditorium, 1000 Canyon Bivd., Boulder 
441-3100 

Chautauqua—Summer movie series presented in the 
auditorium in Chautauqua Park, 900 Baseline Road. 
Boulder 442-3282 

CU—Univ. of Colorado Program Council films, shown at 
three Boulder campus locations 
Forum Room in the Univ. Memorial Center (UMC). 
Euclid & Broadway: 
eChemistry Bldg. rooms 132 & 140. Entrance is just 
east of the UMC fountain area 
Phone: 492-7704 after 6 pm 

DAM—Denver Art Museum films, shown at the museum 
100 W. 14th Ave., Denver 297-2793 

OU—Univ. of Denver Film Society Series, shown in 
Boettcher Auditorium, 2050 E. Iliff Ave, Denver 
753-2222 

IFS—Univ of Colorado International Film Series. shown 
at two Boulder campus locations 
*Muenzinger Psychology Bldg. auditorium. Entrance is 
west of Folsom Stadium ticket booths on Colorado 
Ave 
eChemistry Bidg. room 140. Entrance is just east of the 
Univ. Memorial Center (UMC) fountain area, Euclid & 
Broadway 
Phone: 492-7903. 

MSC—Metropolitan State College films, shown at the 
Auraria campus Student Center, room 330, 9th St. 
between Larimer & Lawrence sts., Denver. 629-5277 

UCMC—Univ. of Colorado Medical Center Concert 
Series, shown in Denison Auditorium, Colorado Bivd. 
at 9th Ave., Denver. 394-7006 
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FILM, continued 


The pain of 
growing up 
in Paris 


French Postcards 


Written by Willard Huyck 
and Gloria Katz 
Directed by Willard Huyck 





By PETER KLEM 





ies about the highs and woes of 

adolescence, that marvelous time 
between puberty and self-support 
that s characterized by a maximum 
of rc mance and a minimum of re- 
spon ibility. This has been a banner 
year tor such films, what with Break- 
ing Away, Hair, Bonjour Amour, A Little 
Romance, and also films with a basi- 
cally adolescent sensibility, like 10 
and The Jerk. Two of the most popu- 
lar films of recent years, Grease and 
Animal House, also capitalized on 
adolescent topicality. 

Films which feature the romance 
of adolescence seem almost an at- 
tempt on the part of filmmakers to 
rehash their own adolescences, an 
observation which director Peter 
Yates confirmed when asked about 
his involvement with Breaking Away. 
The acme of adolescent movies was 
American Graffiti, whose nostalgic 
promotional query (“Where Were 
You in ’62?”) involved the audience 
even before they saw the pictureina 
backward glance to those halcyon 
teen-age years. 


R SEEMS there is no end of mov- 


American students go to Paris... 
The less they study the more they learn. 
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Nitely at7&9 
Sat.-Sun. 2, 3:45, 5:30, 7 & 9:15 


a leisurely experience, akin to 
sipping a fine cognac... . [Director] 
Ivory has that special sleight of hand 

with story, actors and mood that 
creates the finest movie magic” 
—Rena Andrews, The Denver Post 


Lee Remick 


EUROPEANS 


based on a ninel by Henry panes 


Nitely at7&9 
Sat.-Sun. at 1:45, 3:30, 5:15,7&9 


THIS WEEK AT THE Í 


FRI., JAN. 18 ANNIE HALL 7:00, 10:25 


OVE AND DEATH 5:25, 8:50 


L 8: 
SAT., JAN. 19 RICHARD PYROR IS BACK 2:00, 5:25, 8:50 
WHICH WAY IS UP? 3:35, 7:00, 10:25 
WAR OF THE WORLDS 3:45, 8:40 
WHEN WORLDS COLLIDE 5:30, 10:25 
DAY OF THE TRIFFIDS 2:05, 7:00 


SUN., JAN. 20 


MON.,JAN.21 THE LONG GOODBYE 7:00 


TUE., JAN. 22 
WED., JAN. 23 


"1900" at 6:30 only 
THE BEST MAN 5:1 


10, 9:05 
THUR., JAN. 24 THE SORROW AND THE PITY at 6:30 only 
Fri.-Sat. at Midnight Rocky Horror Picture Show 


a te 





Rainer “Fassbinders 
“THE MARRIAGE OF 
< MARIA “BRAUN” 


at 8:40, Sat.-Sun 4:35 & 8:40 
Pius “Aguirre, the Wrath of God” ' 
7 & 10:40, Sat.-Sun. 2:50, 7 & 10:40 


"Lorelij 4 


N 935 E Colfax» 832-4500 
\ . 


FAREWELL, MY LOVELY 5:15, 9:10 
THE SEDUCTION OF JOE TYNAN 7:00 








Now Gloria Katz and Willard 
Huyck, who wrote the screenplay 
for American Graffiti, have created a 
new film called French Postcards, which 
they wrote, Katz produced and 
Huyck directed. Based on Huyck’s 
experiences as a college junior in 
Paris, Postcards so resembles their 
earlier screen success that one is 
tempted to retitle it American Graffiti 
in Paris. 

Like Graffiti, Postcards features a 
cast of unknown but appealing 
young actors. Instead of Richard 
Dreyfuss, we have Miles Chapin, an 
unlikely leading man who resem- 
bles a young Fred MacMurray but 
whose high-voltage mugging is 
more reminiscent of Mickey Roo- 
ney. Chapin’s character, Joel, has the 
good fortune to tumble into a ro- 
mance with Valerie Quennessen, 
who plays a French bookstore clerk 
named Toni. Quennessen is a sort of 
French Jodie Foster, grown older and 
more sophisticated. 

Also in the cast are David Mar- 
shall Grant as Alex, a budding song- 
writer who develops a crush on his 
French schoolmistress, and Blanche 
Baker as the studious Laura, who 
makes a compulsion of visiting 
every historical site listed in the Mi- 
chelin guide book and reports her 
findings to her stateside boyfriend 
David (never seen in the film) 
through the medium of daily post- 
cards (hence the film’s title). Baker 
played Alan Alda’s daughter in The 
Seduction of Joe Tynan, and Chapin had 
a minor role in Hair, but Grant and 
Quennessen are movie newcom- 
ers. 

Familiar to fans of French cinema 
are the couple who run the school 
for American students in Paris. 


Turn,to p. 14 
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Open daily from 4:30 pm 
Sat. and Sun. from 5:30 pm 
THE LIBRARY ... 
in El Paso, Texas, too! 








Support 
The Arts 


That’s 
where 


the people 
are. 


More people go to the 
theatre than go bowling. 

More people go to music 
concerts than play tennis. 

And more people get 
their kicks at dance con- 
certs than at professional 
football games. 
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National Endowment for the Arts 





David Marshall Grant (left), Valerie Quennessen and Miles Chapin are the appeal- 
ing unknowns in French Postcards, a film with many similarities to American Graf- 
fiti. 








Filmmakers take control 


based largely on Willard 

uyck’s experiences as a stu- 
dent at the American Institute of 
French Studies in Paris. Some- 
thing of a rebel, he was almost 
threatened with probation there, 
a dilemma similar to the prob- 
lems encountered by the charac- 
ter Alex in the film. 

But Huyck was not expelled, he 
explained during an interview 
here in Denver a few weeks ago. 
He went on to film school at the 
University of Southern Califor- 
nia, whēre he was a student when 
he met his future wife, Gloria 
Katz, then a studént at UCLA. 
Huyck attended a screening of 
Roger Corman’s Wild Angels at 
UCLA one evening, met Gloria 
there, and love blossomed on the 
spot. 

After graduation, Huyck’s 
classmate George Lucas trans- 
formed his award-winning stu- 
dent film THX-1138 into a fea- 
ture, while other classmates 
turned to commercials to make a 
living. Both Katz and Huyck 
wanted to be filmmakers, but be- 
came writers in order to support 
themselves. 

When Lucas came to them with 
the idea for American Graffiti, they 
sat down and reminisced about 
their high school experiences, 
which became the basis for the 
popular film. There followed a se- 
ries of lackluster projects such as 
Havana, Radioland Murders and Ni- 
agara Falls. 

With the debacle of Lucky Lady, 
the Burt Reynolds, Liza Minelli 
and Gene Hackman vehicle, 
Huyck and Katz realized that 
their screenplays could be pro- 
tected from meddlesome studio 
influences only if they retained 
artistic control by making films 
themselves. Huyck believes that 
Lucky Lady flopped because of its 
casting: The three stars did not 
“jell” a sobering reflection on the 
studios’ insistence on casting 
every movie with box-office 
drawing cards. Katz laments that 
a script which began life in the 
tradition of McCabeand Mrs. Miller 
ended up “like a 1950s musical” 

Ironically, they were never paid 
for their screenplay for Lucky Lady, 
aside from a modest advance. 
They eventually won a landmark 
court case arising from this ex- 
perience which now protects all 
Hollywood screenwriters from a 
similar fate. 


F RENCH POSTCARDS was 
H 


They took advantage of the 
drawn-out production of Lucky 
Lady to learn all they could about 
the practical aspects of filmmak- 
ing. When they began work on 
French Postcards several years ago, 
they sought advice from their old 
friend Lucas. He encouraged 
them to present the studio of 
their choice with a fait accompli, so 
they hired cast and crew, went to 
Paramount and announced, “This 
movie is going to be made, and if 
you don’t finance it, another stu- 
dio will” Paramount picked up the 
modest tab (a shade over $2 mil- 
lion) for the picture, but now is 
not promoting it, ostensibly be- 
cause it costs as much to adver- 
tise a “small” picture as it does to 
promote a big one. 


Huyck and Katz may be vic- 
tims of what she terms “film 
school backlash” Despite the suc- 
cess of such famous graduates as 
Coppola, Lucas and Spielberg, 
there is an “old guard” in Holly- 
wood that distrusts film school 
grads per se. Thus Paramount ig- 
nored Gloria’s suggestion to offer 
screenings on college campuses 
to build word-of-mouth for Post- 
cards and instead provided three 
screenings for students in its 45- 
seat screening room. 


Despite these post-production 
headaches, Postcards has been re- 
leased in Huyck’s final cut, and he 
looks forward to directing more 
features. Katz is content to stick 
with production tasks, in addi- 
tion to her writing. 

The couple have decided not to 
have children, for “selfish” rea- 
sons. Both fear that the demands 
of their careers would make them 
unfit parents, and they cite the 
experiences of friends in the busi- 
ness to support their decision. “I 
guess there'll be no one to take 
care of us when we grow old” 
Gloria laments with tongue in 
cheek. 

Huyck and Katz have some tips 
for prospective filmmakers. They 
emphasize that the business is 
built upon “contacts; and to this 
end, recommend film school as a 
helpful beginning. Beyond that, 
they advise at least living in the 
Los Angeles area, working 
through an agent, and “Work! 
Work! Work!” In their experi- 
ence, perseverance in the field in- 
evitably pays off. 


—Peter Klem 
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In defense 
of incidental 
music 





By NORV BRASCH 





ESPITE the surfeit of back- 
ward glances that comes with 
s? a new decade, I have nothing 
against nostalgia. On the contrary, 
my only objection is that most nos- 
talgia doesn’t reach back far 
enough; the 1920s appears to be 
the earliest period to capture our 
collective heart. Though I relish 
the spirit of pre-depression frivol- 
ity, I live in fear that someone at a 
‘20s revival party will actually re- 
member how to dance the “Charles- 
ton” Much safer, it would seem, to 
conjure up images of a period too 
long past for anyone to correct. 
At the risk of falling into Pooh- 
Bah’s archetype of “the idiot who 
praises with enthusiastic tones all 
centuries but this and every coun- 
try but his own/’ I wish to propose 
the revival of a nearly forgotten 
practice in the musical theater. Sty- 
mied by the absence of Rodgers 
and Hammerstein, the 19th- 


matic plays are now better re- 
membered, and “Peer Gynt” sur- 
vives as an orchestral suite. 

If Beethoven, Schubert and 
Grieg made one common mistake, 
it was choosing untested plays by 
contemporary authors. Only Felix 
Mendelssohn, at the age of 17 


showed the savvy to score an al- - 


ready established masterpiece. 
During his career as a child prod- 
igy, Mendelssohn had grown fond 
of Shakespeare’s fantasy, A Mid- 
summer Nights Dream, and wrote a 
piano overture for himself and his 
sister Fanny, a fellow Shakespeare 
freak. Soon after, Mendelssohn 
scored his overture for orchestra 
and was hailed as the hottest 
young talent to hit the Berlin 
music scene since Mozart. 
Another 17 years later on a com- 
mission from the Prussian king, 
Mendelssohn again took up the 
cause of A Midsummer Night's Dream 
and completed the incidental 
music. Despite his more serious ap- 
proach to music in the interim, 
Mendelssohn managed to recap- 
ture the youthful exuberance of 
the overture; images of fairies and 
dreams weave their way through 
the exquisite music. The score also 
contains a leading contender for 
the “familiar tunes of unknown 
origins” award; the Wedding March 
is now standard fare at connubial 
functions. | 





The 19th-century Europeans demanded musical 
accompaniment for their straight drama, an idea 
that interested some big-name composers. 





century Europeans tried to make 
due with grand opera. They also 
demanded musical accompaniment 
for their straight drama, a practice 
known as incidental music. A com- 
poser would write several pieces he 
believed appropriate to the drama, 
usually an overture, an interval for 
each scene change and perhaps a 
song or a ballet section. When the 
orchestra wasn’t entertaining, the 
actors would perform the play as 
the playwright originally intend- 
ed. 

The idea was sufficiently fasci- 
nating to interest some big-name 
composers. Beethoven wrote inci- 


dental music for Egmont, Goethe’s - 


grandiose play about spiritual 
heroism in the face of tyranny. The 
concept of man rising above his 
miserable circumstances held con- 
siderable appeal for Beethoven, and 
the music for Egmont is some of his 
most stirring. Unfortunately, like 
his only opera, Fidelio, the score was 
the most dramatic element of the 
performance and Egmont has rarely 
been heard from since. 

Franz Schubert made an even 
poorer choice of plays in Frau Hel- 
mine von Chezy’s Rosamunde of Cy- 
prus, which closed two nights after 
its premiere. Schubert made a no- 
ble effort to salvage his music in 
separate form, and the “Rosa- 
munde Overture” stands among 
his better orchestral works. Other 
elements of his score are equally 
delightful and unfairly neglected. 

When Edvard Grieg accepted an 
invitation from Henrik Ibsen to 
score a new play, he seemed to be 
backing a winner. Indeed, Ibsen's 
autobiographical Peer Gynt opened 
as a smashing success, but again 
the popularity of the incidental 
music eventually eclipsed that of 
the play itself. Ibsen’s melodra- 


Mendelssohn’s incidental music 
was a compliment to Shakespeare 
matched only by Giuseppe Ver- 
dis antepenultimate masterpiece, 
Otello. Selections from the score are 
now favorites in the orchestral 
repertoire and have been recorded 
several times. A classic recording 
with George Szell and the Cleve- 
land Orchestra (Columbia MS 
7002) features highlights of the 
Mendelssohn music and three 
pieces from Rosamunde. 

Nonetheless, I am not aware of 
any revivals of the play with Men- 
delssohn’s accompaniment. There 
is a good economic reason behind 
this; few Shakespeare companies 
could afford the service of a major 
orchestra. When an impressario 
does spring for a slew of musi- 
cians and an elaborate set design, 
he’s more tempted to launch Aida 
or at least The King and I. While it 
may seem a bit extravagant to hire 
an orchestra just to charm the the- 
atergoers, a clever producer may 
find this the perfect way to com- 
bine orchestral music and drama 
for those who can’t bear an opera. 

It just so happens that the Den- 
ver Center Theater Company is 
planning to add A Midsummer Night's 
Dream to the repertory in Febru- 
ary. Since the new company seems 
willing to take some risks under Ed 
Call’s artistic direction, they might 
want to investigate the possibility 
of doing the play with Mendels- 
sohn’s music. Perhaps they could 
try it with a couple of their multi- 
ple performances and see how it 
works. 

Of course, I haven’t the foggiest 
idea how they might stash an or- 
chestra in the rather small theater. 
A critic, thank God, doesn’t have to 
worry about such petty practicali- 
ties. 







PERFORMANCES 


PIANO AND FLUTE RECITAL by Pat Felz and 
Holly Hofman. Boulder Public Library, 1000 
Canyon Blivd., Boulder. Wed. 7:30 p.m. Classical 
and jazz selections. Free admission. 441-3100 
Jan. 16 


BAND CONCERT by the Air Force Academy 
Band, conducted by Maj. J.D. McCord. Phipps 
Auditorium of the Denver Museum of Natural 
History, City Park, Colorado & Montview bivds., 
Denver. Wed. 7:30 p.m. Free admission. 
575-3872. 

Jan. 16 


JAZZ CONCERT by the Jazz Ensemble of the 
University of Colorado at Denver, conducted by 
Walter Barr, with Clare Fischer. St. Cajetan’s 
Church, 9th & Lawrence sts. on the Auraria cam- 
pus in Denver. Thur. 8 p.m. Program of Latin- 
influenced jazz. Free admission. 629-2724. 

Jan. 17 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conduct- 
ed by Erich Bergel, with pianist Garrick Ohls- 
son. Boettcher Concert Hall in the Denver Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis sts., 
Denver. Thur. & Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 p.m. Pro- 
gram: Brahms/ Piano Concerto No. 2 in B-Flat 
Major: Hindemith/ Mathis der Maler Symphony. 
Admission $6.50-$13.50. 292-1584. 

Jan. 17, 19-20 


COLORADO SPRINGS SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA, conducted by Charles Ansbacher, with 
pianists Markowski and Cedrone. Palmer Audi- 
torium, Platte & Nevada aves., Colorado Springs. 
Thur.-Fri. 8 p.m., Sun. 3 p.m. Program entitled 
“Vive la France!” features works of Poulenc, 
Ravel and Franck. Admission $5$7. 1-633-4611. 

Jan. 17-18, 20 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conduct- 
ed by Carl Topilow, with jazz trumpeter Dizzy 
Gillespie. Boettcher Concert Hall in the Denver 
Center for the Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis 
sts., Denver. Fri. 8 p.m. Program to be an- 
nounced at perf. time. Admission $6.50-$13.50. 
292-1584. 

Jan. 18 


PIANO RECITAL by Francisco Aybar. Colorado 
Academy Concert Series at Froelicher Theater, 
3800 S. Pierce on the Academy campus in En- 
glewood. Fri. 8 p.m. Program: Chopin/ Ballad in 
F Major, Op. 38; Ballad in A-Flat Major, Op. 47; 
Prokofiev/ Three Pieces from Romeo and Juliet, 
Op. 47; Toccata, Op. 22; Albeniz/ Iberia, Book 
IV: Malaga, Jerez, Entana. Admission $6, stu- 
dents & senior citizens $3. 758-0253. 

Jan. 18 


PUEBLO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conduct- 
ed by Gerhard Track, with the Pueblo Youth 
Symphony Orchestra and the All-Pueblo High 
School Choirs, with pianist Carol Janson, in the 
10th Annual Mozart Festival. Sangre de Cristo 
Arts Center, 210 N. Santa Fe Ave., Pueblo. Sat. 4 
p.m. Admission $2, students $1. 1-546-0333. 
Jan.19 


FLUTE AND GUITAR RECITAL by Susanella 
and Charles Wolzien. St. Martin’s Chapel, 1313 
Clarkson St., Denver. Sun. 4 p.m. Free admis- 
sion, offering to be taken. 831-7115. 

Jan. 20 


CHAMBER RECITAL by the Lamont Chamber 
Wind Ensemble, conducted by Joseph Docksey. 
General Classroom Bidg., 2040 S. Race St. on 
the campus of the Univ. of Denver in Denver 
Tue. 8:15 p.m. Free admission. 753-2196. 

Jan. 22 


CHORAL CONCERT by the North Swedish Fes- 
tival Chorus, conducted by Einar Isacson. 
Sangre de Cristo Arts Center, 210 N. Santa Fe 
Ave., Pueblo. Tue. 8 p.m. Program of 21 works 
by a 40-voice chorus from Lulea. Tickets $5, se- 
nior citizens & students $4. 1-543-0130. 

Jan. 22 


PIANO AND VIOLIN RECTIAL by Francisco 
Aybar and violinist James Maurer. General 
Classroom Blidg., 2040 S. Race St. on the cam- 
pus of the Univ. of Denver in Denver. Wed. 8:15 
p.m. Tickets $4, senior citizens & students $1.50 
753-2196. 

Jan. 23 





e en 
A BARGAIN AT BOETTCHER 


Violinist Eugene Fodor will be the soloist with the Community Arts Symphony at Boet- 
tcher Concert Hall on Feb. 8. Tickets are priced at $6, about half the price of admission 
to a comparable concert by the DSO. The event marks one of the rare appearances of a 
community orchestra in the large hall. See listings for details. 


by a child; Sun. $3. 441-3100. 


~~ 


CELLO RECITAL by Dan Hamvas. General 
Classroom Bldg., 2040 S. Race St. on the cam- 
pus of the Univ. of Denver in Denver. Fri. 8:15 
p.m. Free admission. 753-2196. 

Jan. 25 


COMMUNITY ARTS SYMPHONY, conducted by 
T. Gordon Parks, with violinist Eugene Fodor 
Boettcher Concert Hall in the Denver Center for 
the Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver 
Fri 8 p.m. Program: Brahms/ Variation on a 
Theme of Haydn; Barber/ Adagio for Strings; 
Gershwin/ An American in Paris; Chausson/ 
Poeme; Paganini/ Concerto No. 2 in B Minor, 
Op.7 (“La Clochette"). Tickets $6, senior citi- 
zens & students $5. 795-7670. 

Feb. 8 


12:407: 3 01 GF. tod Be) 


CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA, conducted by Lorin 
Maazel, with Isaac Stern and Beverly Sills. PBS 
rebroadcast, “Cleveland Orchestra 60th Anni- 
versary Concert” Thur. 8 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Jan. 17 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC, conducted by 
Zubin Mehta, with tenor Luciano Pavarotti. PBS 
broadcast, “Live from Lincoln Center” Program: 
Beethoven/ Leonore Overture, No. 3; Bartok/ 
Concerto for Orchestra. Sat. 1 p.m. KRMA-TV, 
Ch. 6. 

Jan. 19 


JAZZ CONCERT with the Lamont Jazz Ensem- 
bles, conducted by David Caffey, with alto saxo- 
phonist Phil Woods. KVOD radio broadcast of a 
Lamont School of Music concert taped earlier at 
the Univ. of Denver. Sun., following 10 p.m. 
news. KVOD radio, 99.5 FM. 

Jan. 20 


PIANO AND CLARINET RECITAL by Theodor 
Lichtmann and Ramon Kireilis. KVOD radio 
broadcast of a Lamont School of Music concert 
taped earlier at-the Univ. of Denver. Sun., fol- 
lowing 10 p.m. news. KVOD radio, 99.5 FM. 
Jan. 20 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


CHOPIN LIVES, musical drama by pianist and 
actor Robert Guralnik. Lincoln Community Cen- 
ter, 417 W. Magnolia St., Fort Collins. Thur. 8:15 
p.m. Guralinik, costumed as Chopin, re-creates 
the character while playing a recital of Chopin's 
greatest works for piano. Admission $4-$6. 
1-221-1690. 

Jan. 17 


CONCERT of the music of Ireland, Britain and 
the Appalachia Mountains by Malcolm Daiglish 
and Grey Larsen. Auditorium of the Boulder 
Public Library, 1000 Canyon Blivd., Boulder. Sat. 
3 p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. Dalglish and Larsen per- 
form on several unusual instruments. Free 
admission to Sat. concert to adults accompanied 


Jan. 19-20 


SPECIAL, “Jump for Jazz’ PBS broadcast fea- 
tures interviews, recorded music, still photo- 
graphs and film, with jazz singer Joe Williams 
narrating this musical look at the history of 


jazz. Sun. 6 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 
Jan. 27 


SONG CYCLE by George Crumb, “Ancient 
Voices of Children” with poems by Spanish 
poet-playwright Federico Garcia Lorca. PBS 
broadcast. Perf. by messo-soprano Jan 
DeGaetani and the Contemporary Chamber En- 
semble, conducted by Arthur Weisberg. Mon 
7:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 

Jan. 28 


SPECIAL on lyricist Dorothy Fields, “Song by 
Song: PBS broadcast. Fields’ lyrics are high- 
lighted in music by Jerome Kern, Jimmy 
McHugh, Cy Coleman, Harold Arlen, Arthur 
Schwartz and Albert Hague. Mon. 8 p.m. KRMA- 
TV, Ch. 6. 

Jan. 28 
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n THIS WEEK 
ın Paris THE COMEDY CONNECTION 1/16 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
a KAMIKAZEE KLONES 1/16-17 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder ale 
Cont. trom p. 12 LEE SIMS & THE PLATTE RIVER BAND 1/16-19 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax Ave., Aurora a 
JOINT EFFORT 1/16-19 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St. a 
Marie-France Pisier, well-known from Cousin, Cou- MANHATTAN BEACH 1/16-19 Rodeway Inn, l-25 at Belleview Ave. a 
sine and The Other Side of Midnight, plays Mme. Tes- LAINIE KAZAN 1/16-19 Moulin Rouge, 1750 Welton St. a 
sier, the driving force behind the school, and Jean GLASS MENAGERIE 1/16-19 Stapleton Plaza, 3333 Quebec St. a 
Rochefort, noted for Pardon Mon Affaire as well as BOBBY ALLISON & THE CRASH BOOM BAND 1/16-19 Yesterday’s Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
for having been one of The Great Chefs of Europe, is M. STARFROST 1/16-19 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. a 
Tessier, her errant spouse. MERRIWEATHER TRIO 1/16-19 McGaa’s, 18th & Market sts. e 
ABBY 1/16-19 Henrici’s, I-70 & Peoria e 
The strength of French Postcards, as with American a in ta PER eo a Sar e ia 
Graffiti, lies in putting the amiable youngsters in PL Veen ne mer Decal sees ag lee i nena ‘ 
; f : 116-19 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
the cast through a set of believable situations that DALE BRUNNING & THE ANDY BEY TRIO 1/16-19 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge “ale 
highlight the callowness, foolishness, spontane- INNOVATIONS 1/16-19 Doc Weed’s, 1585 Lawrence St. a 
ity and incipient wisdom of teen-agers growing up. RADIO FLYERS 1/16-19 Panama Red's, 1437 E. Mulberry, Fort Collins a 
As seen by Huyck and Katz, adolescents are re- J. BOY ADAMS 1/16-20 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
markably resilient creatures, and while this may be WINDFIELD 1/16-20 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez St., Westminster a 
an idealistic point of view, it makes for characters FLYING HOME 1/16-20 East Side Story, 15373 E. 6th Ave., Aurora e 
that are pleasant to watch anda sense of satisfying WILLIE JAEGER 1/17 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
wish fulfillment. APRIL WINE 1/17 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
NICK STONER 1/17-19 Monastery Wine Cellar, 1088 Delaware St. e 
Young Alex, the songwriter, for instance, falls LAMONT CRANSTON BAND 1/17-19 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder b/c 
desperately for Pisier, who ultimately responds to JOE BONNER TRIO 1/17-20 Josephina’s, 1433 Larimer St. e 
him while on the outs with her husband. When MUDBONES 1/17-20 Timberline Inn, Bergen Park ale 
Alex discovers that she is using hiim merely OTe- WILLIE NELSON; KRIS KRISTOFFERSON 1/18 McNichols Arena c 
venge herself on M. Tessier, does he weep and wail CAPRICE & ALAN 1/18-19 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
4 +h hi If i h J Seine? N E MALCOLM DALGLISH & GREY LARSEN 1/18-19 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
pajti FOW TSS into t © Gene: ot or a atl CHEATERS 1/18-19 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder ale 
ment. He heads for Spain to drown his sorrows in QUEEN CITY JAZZ BAND 1/18-19 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax Ave., Aurora a 
sunshine, manfully muttering that hedidn’t“come OCTAVIO FIGUEROA OCTET 1/19 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat-Ridge ale 
4000 miles to get dumped on” Eventually, he finds DAVE HAMISON 1/19-25 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
consolation and affection with Laura, the inveter- 
ate sightseer. 
There is not a great deal of culture shock in Post- 
cards, largely because the students are seldom 
shown interacting with the French (except ro- NEXT WEEK 
mantically, at which time the participants gener- HOOT NITE 1/20 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
ally speak English). There are re-runs of “Star JOHN COUGAR & ZONE 1/20 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder bic 
Trek” on French TV, and the homesick Yankee can MARIA & CHRIS 1/20 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
always have his fill of Big Macs at the Parisian arcs DUE WEST 1/20-28 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd. a 
d'or. But these are minor touches; the focus of the MANHATTAN BEACH 1/21-26 Rodeway Inn, I-25 at Belleview Ave. a 
film is the coming of age, a process that would pro- DONALD O'CONNOR 1/21-26 Moulin Rouge, 1750 Welton St. a 
ceed inexorably whether the kids were in Paris, THE QUICK 1/21-26 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St. a 
France, or Paris, Illinois. PAT BENATAR 1/22 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
SILVERSMITH TRIO 1/22-26 Henrici’s, I-70 & Peoria e 
Huyck has helped his actors to be irresistibly PHOEN!X 1/22-26 Four Seasons, 14401 E. Colfax Ave., Aurora bic 
winsome in their roles, but has not used the Pari- RARE SILK 1/22-26 BBC, 1128 Grant St. a 
sian setting as liberally as he might have. Thereisa seis pl BAND Sh le West, ieee ee ey a 
. . 1/22-26 udor Crown, 1730 5. Colorado Bivd. a 
ne ee BLACKHAWK at th Yesterday’s Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
taking place on a studio set. There is little sense of poh PONTIACS Weak poe cng i sea iA Si ane i 
how it feels to be an American in Paris, alth h : 4 Dee mn E ae 
C A aris, a PU RALPH SUTTON; GUS JOHNSON 1/23-26 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge ale 
this seems not to have been Katz’s and Huyck’s in- FREDDI-HENCHI BAND 1/23-26 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder bic 
tent. INNOVATIONS 1/23-26 Doc Weed’s, 1585 Lawrence St. a 
VERLON THOMPSON BAND 1/23-26 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
On balance, French Postcards is a delightful film, LANCE ROMANCE 1123-27 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
highly derivative tonally of American Graffiti, even SCOTTISH NITE 1/24 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
to the soundtrack, which begins with a French ver- TOM PETTY & THE HEARTBREAKERS 1/24 Univ. of Denver Arena c 
sion of John Sebastian's“ Do You Believe in Magic?” CHUCK HYATT 1/24 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
and ends with the insistent strains of Neil Young’s ZEPHYR 1/24-26 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder ale 
“Lotta Love” as sung by Nicolette Larsen. While ae AE 1/24-26 panes Wine Cellar, ape Delaware St. e 
n : : . 1/24-27 Josephina’s, 1433 Larimer St. e 
e eae fe hike or Diky DOMINOES 1/24-27 Timberline Inn, Bergen Park ale 
Katz and Huyck aA A display yes jee ieee JAZZ CONCERT atte: Epa TANE, AY E A c 
oe 1/25-26 ate Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
the sound of growing up, regardless of the milieu. QUEEN CITY JAZZ BAND 1/25-26 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer St. a 
RICK DERRINGER 1/26 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
OCTAVIO FIGUEROA OCTET 1/26 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge ale 
LOOKING AHEAD 
f ach 9 = BONNIE 1/27 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
DONALD O’CONNOR 1/28-2/2 Moulin Rouge, 1750 Welton St. a 
POLICE 1/30 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
Z.Z. TOP; POINT BLANK 2/1 McNichols Arena c 


mosphere. 


An air of conviviality and the warm 


NN 


setting at Zach’s. Friends sipping spirits 
’round the fireplace. Tables of folks 


TICKET INFORMATION 


supping on up town-down home cuisine. 674-4950, Tudor Crown 756-8877, Turn of the Cen- JANUARY 
Mellow moments in a relaxed a—At the door at time of performance only. For more tury 756-7300, Utah Moon pic A er Siae si SMTWT FS 
environment information, call the club: BBC 861-7877, Black An- ee eer aren yar oie ata {Bas 
GUR: en) ASERTO, DIA tee Saronee. r siege shane sales at the club. For more 6 7 8 9 1011 12 
Zach’s-mosphere. It’s what has Boomer’s Pub 420-2400, Cafe Nepenthes 534-5423, int ti if the club (pr ne phone eva 13141516 17 1819 
de Zach’s restaurant, gallery ’n bar a Clyde's Pub 462-1009; Gountry Opry 998-9487, a EAT r > 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 

made c S res aura , g A y Daner’s 237-5721, Doc Weed's 573-1400, East Side bers). Il Mav-D&F 27 28 29 30 31 
Capitol Hill tradition. Story 364-5047, Emerson Street East 832-1349, Four c—Select-A-Seat computer outlets at all May 


stores; Big Valu Records at Cinderella City; Budget 
Tapes & Records at 900 8th Ave. in Greeley, 10033 E. 
Colfax Ave. in Aurora, 7220 N. Federal Bivd. in West- 
minster and 3350 Youngfield in Wheat Ridge; Univ. 
Memorial Center, E. Euclid Ave. & Broadway on the 
CU campus in Boulder. For more information, call 
778-0700. Service charge added to ticket price. No 
checks accepted. 
e—No admission or cover charges. 


Seasons 366-9111, Freddie's 237-3898, Global Vil- 
lage 778-7214, Henrici's 373-5110, Jae Ram Loft 
832-7514, Josephina's 623-0166, Little Bear 
674-9991, McGaa’s 571-4281, Monastery Wine Cel- 
lar 893-9463, Moulin Rouge 571-5821, Nashville West 
9 388-8849, Panama Red's 1-482-6138, Piccadilly 
839-5666, Prairie Schooner 893-1401, Rainbow 
Restaurant.Gallery 'n Bar Music Hall 753-1800, Rodeway Inn 771-6911, Sam's 
Oldtown Ballroom 1-493-4782, Stapleton Plaza 
321-3500, Stouffer's 321-3333, Swallow Hill Music 
Open Monday thru Saturday I] am to 2 am ’ Hall 832-7280, Sweetwater 758-6529, Timberline Inn 
Sunday 4 pm to midnight. 1480 Humboldt. Denver 
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AUDITIONS 





For Columbine Orchestra. Audi- 
tions consist of sitting in on 
Wednesday evening rehearsal. 
Call 973-1631 evenings for info. 


KGNU-FM Boulder Community 
Radio is seeking applicants for its 
board of directors. Contact Sue 
Ann Cunningham, KGNU, PO Box 
1076, Boulder, CO 80306, or 
phone 449-4885 


For Boulder Dinner Theater are 
held on the last Wednesday of 
every month at 10 am. Call 
449-6000 for more info 


EDUCATION 





For the News reported like you've 
never heard before, call Weekend 
Wrap-Up Fri.-Sunday 3-6 p.m. 
733-6470 


Home Repair Courses: Cherry 


Creek Hardware. 322-2515. 


EMPLOYMENT! 


Professional Artists, performers 
needed for Colo. Chautauqua 
summer touring program and Ar- 
tists in School & Community pro- 
gram. Application deadline Feb. 
15. Applications available at Colo- 
rado Council on Arts and Human- 
ities, 770 Pennsylvania St., Den- 
ver, CO 80203, or phone 839-2617. 


Executive Director position open 
at Historic Denver Inc. Director 
will supervise preservation activi- 
ties, help set policy and direction 
for nonprofit organization, super- 
vise paid staff of 11. Salary range 
$20,000 to $30,000. Apply to Mrs. 
Lawrence Livingston, 8703 E. 
Davies Ave., Englewood, CO 
80112. For more info, phone 
837-1858. 


FOR RENT 


Winter Pk Luxury Condo, Beavers, 


2 bdrm, shuttle to slopes. 733-0388. 





FOR SALE 


Audiophile Records from Brahms 
to Pink Floyd. Telarc Digital, Nau- 
tilus-Direct to Disc, Sheffield, Mo- 
bile Fidelity “2 speed masters. First 
National Audio, 3460 S. Brdwy, 
Englewood. 761-4722 


Classical Guitar. Handbuilt Andre 
Martin, Madrid 1970. Appraised 
$600 1975, sell for $700. 377-5769. 


CHEMICALS 
Small packages 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE 
All kinds 


cosco 


Colorado Scientific Company 
900 Broadway, Denver 80203 
e 832-2811 • 


HOUSES 


For Sale By Owner. 280 Elbert 
Way, 4 bdrms, Ig rec room, North 
Denver location, $69,000. Owner 








<. will carry at 11%%. Call 466-3022 


Special—Do make a special ap- 
pointment to explore the incred- 
ible 3,600 square feet of creative 
contemporary interior hidden be- 
hind a turn-of-the-century facade 
at 2515 Ash Street. Only then you 
will discover the value & quality of 
this special house listed for 
$175,000. Call Gerri Snead, 
321-2597, or Mary Ann McNeal, 
388-2014, or at Vintage Proper- 
ties, 831-8115 


Quality Hilltop: 459 Eudora, 
$195,000. Enjoy gracious living in 
2,150 square feet of beautiful 
hardwood floors; 3+1 bedrooms; 
quiet, secluded backyard with 
brick patio; mini-greenhouse; and 
much more! For a private show- 
ing, please call Bill Kitch at 
333-5387, or at Vintage Proper- 
ties, 831-8115. 


FRONT-ROW 
SEATS 


is where we put you 
every week with our 
theater reviews by 
Dennis and Erica 
Stull. 


Comprehensive, 
informative news 
about theater in 
Denver. Only in 


Straight 
Se 


Journal 





NOTICES 


STATE OF NEW MEXICO 

COUNTY OF BERNALILLO 

IN THE DISTRICT COURT 
SA-79-0202 


IN THE MATTER OF THE 
ADOPTION OF MICHAEL JOHN 


PITTAWAY. 


NOTICE 


TO JACK B. PITTAWAY: 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
YOU that a Petition for the adop- 
tion of MICHAEL JOHN PITTA- 
WAY, minor, will be heard before 
the Honorable John E. Brown, 


District Court Judge, on the 12th” 


day of February, 1980, at the hour 
of 8:30 a.m., at the Bernalillo 
County Courthouse, to grant a 
Decree of Adoption to the Peti- 
tioner 

And you are further notified that 
unless you appear at the hearing 
on the Petition on the date set out 
above, the“ adoption petition will 
be granted and the relief prayed 
for will be granted 

Attorney for Petitioner is Jo- 
seph M. Fine, 216 Fourth Street, 
N.W., Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
87101, Telephone: (505) 243-4541 

WITNESS THE HONORABLE 
John E. Brown, District Court 
Judge of the District Court, Ber- 
nalillo County, New Mexico, and 
the seal of this Court this 6th day 
of December, 1979. 

ELOISE E. YOUNG, Clerk 

BY: Debbie Manchester, Deputy 
First Published: Jan. 3, 1980 
Last Published: Jan. 24, 1980 
Published Straight Creek Journal 


ARE YOU A SURVIVOR? 
Survivor: (n) that rare individual 
age 25-40 who has made nontra- 
ditional use of a liberal arts edu- 
cation (or little use at all); who has 
come up with unique solutions to 
the fundamental conflict between 
ideals and necessities; who has 
made adventurous choices rather 
than compromises. 

Are you a survivor? Do you 
know someone who is? Two writ- 
ers preparing a book on the lib- 
eral art of survival would like to 
hear from you. Details without 
Obligation from Rowland-Young, 
Box 747, Greenfield, MA 0*301. 


Private Investor looking for prof- 


itable investments in the Rocky | 


Mountain area. Will consider any- 
thing legal. Full particulars first 
letter. Bailey, Box 42809AK, Hous- 
ton, TX 77042. 


Volunteers Needed to staff Boul- 
der Arts Center galleries 11am- 
5pm Tuesday thru Sunday; and 
for administrative assistance. For 
info phone 443-2122. 


See A Play at Germinal Stage for 
free! Ushers wanted Call 
572-0944 


Deadline For Entries in juried 
photo exhibition at Foothills Art 
Center is Jan. 23. Show to run 
Feb. 3-29. Call 279-3922 for entry 
form. 


Entries for Arts '80, March 27-May 
4. A juried, all-media show; no geo- 
graphic restrictions: Work must be 
hand-delivered March 21-22, at the 
Boulder Center for the Visual Arts, 
1750 13th St., Boulder. 443-2122 
Prizes. 


ROOMMATES 





Roommate Wanted to share 
condo home in Aurora with sin- 
gle owner. Bdrm, bath + use of 
large house & garage. $200 a 
month. Nonsmoker female pre- 
ferred. Avail imm. Call evenings 
343-7064 


SERVICES 





Natural Family Planning classes 
starting soon at Denver Women's 
Health Care Clinic. 320-1020 or 
call instructor 777-9157 


Expert Typing by legal, oil & gas 
secretary. Divorce papers, term 
papers, legal documents. Proof- 
reading. Selectric ll. Tsivya 
571-7891. 


VW Repair, informal, inexpensive, 
done with competence and con- 
sideration for your needs. | guar- 
antee my work. Please call Til, 
237-4956. 


Custom Wedding Ceremonies. 


Call the Rev. Wm. Conklin; 


433-0224. 


“Use Your Imagination..: 
to quit smoking, control 
weight, improve skiing 

abilities and minimize stress, 


through hypnosis and self- 
hypnosis. 
Call the Denver Center 
Halena Jakeway Mem. CAH2 
758-1576 











SLIDES 





* Briliant Color s Fine Definition 






+ ideal tor Rear Projection 


Brian Ser ff 333-3959 


How to tell a book 
by the coverage r 
: Straight 


Cree 
Journal 





PRESENTATIONS & PRODUCTION } 


“Provides a 
fascinating 
account of 
Morris Milgram's 
pioneering work 
in developing 
integrated 
housing. 


—CONGRESSMAN 
DONALD M. FRASER 





Now available in paperback 


Good Neighborhood 


The Challenge of Open Housing 
By MORRIS MILGRAM 


The paperback edition includes a foreword by Dr. W. Sterling 
Cary, past president of the National Council of Churches, and a 
preface by Karl E. Taeuber, professor of sociology, University of 
Wisconsin. It also contains a section of photographs depicting 
integrated communities and some of the people who live in 
them 


“The most important lesson that Morris Milgram has to offer [is 
that] if each family, in pursuit of its own ends, affirmatively seeks 
to make pro-integration moves, a new, quiet, mass movement 
will emerge. This unheralded movement can in the space of a 
generation transform American race relations 

-from the preface by KARL E. TAEUBER 


Published by W.W. Norton & Company. Inc 


| JAMES FARMER, Chairman, Fund for an OPEN Society | 
9803 Roosevelt Bivd . Phila., PA 19114 
| YES! Please send me copies of GOOD NEIGHBORHOOD (paper) by | 
| Morris Milgram at the special rate of $3.95 each, postpaid. Please have a | 
copy åutographed to me. My check for $ is enclosed. (If check 
| IS Apar than the book price. the difference will be considered as a gift to aid | 
OPEN's work of providing modest-interest mortgages to minorities and | 
| whites for housing purchases that decrease segregation.) | 
| Name | 
| Address | 
| City State Zip | 
| Royalties from Good Neighborhood go to OPEN. Contributions to | 
| OPEN are tax deductible 


More people go to the 
theatre than go bowling. 

More people go to music 
concerts than play tennis. 

And more people get 
their kicks at dance con- 
certs than at professional 
football games. 
National Endowment for the Arts 


Support 
The Arts 


That’s 
where 

the people 
are. 








How to place 
a classified ad 





Ads will not be accepted over the phone. 





All ads must be written out on the provided grid. 
All ads must be accompanied by payment. 
All ads must be accompanied by the name and 


address of the person or firm placing it. Your ad 
will not be printed without this information. 
e Ads cannot be cancelled after submission. 


All claims for errors must be made within 7 days 


of the date of publication. 

e We cannot respond to a request for a phone 
number from a classified ad you saw in the paper 
or to other inquiries about past ads. 

e Straight Creek Journal reserves the right to edit, 
categorize, or refuse ads. 

e Personal ads must include a post office box 
number if a reply is requested. Straight Creek 
Journal cannot provide box service. 


Fates are for one week only. $1 minimum charge 
for two lines. Additional lines are 50¢ each. If ad is 
to run for more than one week, multiply single- 
insertion cost by number of weeks (see form). 


Deadline for all classifieds is 5 p.m. on Fridays. 
Straight Creek Journal will be printed Mondays 
and distributed Tuesdays and Wednesdays. Any ad 
received after the deadline wil! be included in the 
next issue if its message is still timely. If not, the ad 
and payment will be returned. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee 


Category 


First two lines—$1 


Minimum charge: 





Straight Creek Journal 


Write your ad in the boxes below. 
(Please leave a space between words.) 








CLASSIFIED AD FORM 


Mail this form to: 


Straight Creek Journal 
PO. Box 18265 
Denver, CO 80218 


1st two lines—$1 $1.00 The following information is strictly confidential. 
Additional lines: However, we cannot print your ad without it. 
at 50¢ each 

Name 

Cost for one week Address 

x number of weeks City Zip 

ad is to run 

Phone 

Total cost 

ne SER O E S ODEN OD UD E E N N OE S E O E E N U O a a 
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Good heavens: 
the priest 
as detective 


By CHUCK FAGER 


all sizes and shapes, from soft- 
earted tough guys like Travis 
McGee to fastidious Belgians like 
Hercule Poirot—there is even a 
burned-out ex-60s radical private 
dick in print named Moses Wine. 
But who would have expected to 
find among these sleuths a credible, 
empathetic, born-again Christian 
pastor? Well, there is one, and his 
name is Roger Dowling. 

Dowling would doubtless be em- 
barrassed by the “born-again” label, 
since he is a Catholic priest, of the 
old school, a fan of Dante, the Latin 
Mass and the Chicago Cubs, who 
has little taste for buzz words or li- 
turgical novelties. Still, itis as good a 
way as any to describe his appeal: 


F ICTIONAL detectives come in 
h 





Her Death of Cold 

By Ralph McInerny 

New York: Vanguard Press, 1977. 
$795 


The Seventh Station 

By Ralph McInerny 

New York: Vanguard Press, 1977. 
$7.95 


Lying Three 

By Ralph McInerny 

New York: Vanguard Press, 1979. 
$8.95 


The Rosary Murders 

By William X. Kienzle 

Mission, Kan.: Andrews & McMeel, 
1979. $9.95 


Button, Button. . . A Mystery Story 

By William Doty 

Huntington, Ind.: Our Sunday 
Visitor Press, 1979. Paperback 
$3.95 


————_ EEE 


Father Dowling knows sin and grace 
not from creeds but from the inside 
out. His work as a priest-detective is 
informed by acompassion based less 
on the secondhand knowledge of 
evil gleaned from listening in the 
confessional than on personal ex- 
perience of corruption and regen- 
eration. 


Dowling’s fall, as author MclIner- 
ny sketches it, was nothing lurid or 
even remarkable, but it was no less 
complete for that: As a promising 
young cleric, Dowling was assigned 
to the Marriage Tribunal of the Chi- 
cago Archdiocese. There he persis- 
tently identified with the anguish of 
the endless line of couples who came 
before him, looking for some way 
out of their failed marriages which 
would let them stay within the 
Church. Yet, because he never ques- 
tioned the Catholic canon laws for- 
bidding divorce, Dowling rarely had 
anything to offer his clients except 
an agonized empathy. Eventually 
this solitary, cumulative agony 
drove him to drink. 


Dowling’s descent into alcohol- 
ism ruined his prospects for ad- 
vancement in the hierarchy. Once 
his superiors finally got him dried 
out, he was reassigned to a declin- 


ing parish in a distant, undistin- 
guished Chicago suburb named Fox 
River. For an ambitious Chicago 
cleric, Fox River was Siberia; but for 
Dowling it was almost heaven. He 
found unexpected satisfaction and 
peace in pastoral work. He stayed 
sober and made friends. His best 
friend was Phil Keegan, chief of de- 
tectives for the Fox River police. 
Keegan, a lonely widower, had once 
been a student at the same semi- 
nary Dowling attended; the two 
men spoke the same language. 


It is in this setting that the mys- 
teries occur: thefts, kidnapping, ex- 
tortion, industrial espionage and, of 
course, murder. Keegan tracks the 
criminals doggedly and profession- 
ally, intent on seeing justice done. 
Dowling, drawn into the hunts by 
events, seeks the culprits in hopes of 
being able to impart to Keegan’s 
work a word of mercy, temporal 
mercy but also, and finaliy, the di- 
vine mercy, which the priest knows 
extends even to hopeless sinners, 
thieves and murderers as much as 
alcoholics. 


Keegan and Dowling, justice and 
mercy. Thus Ralph MclInerny art- 
fully compresses the whole drama of 
salvation into the mystery form. He 
does it well: Besides creating plaus- 
ible, appealing characters, he also 
evokes especially well the outlook 
and atmosphere of American Ca- 
tholicism before Vatican II, a sub- 
culture that has largely vanished ex- 
cept in backwater outposts like old 
St. Hilary’s parish in Fox River. His 
narratives are seasoned with fre- 
quent flashes of warm wit, and all 
are informed by a firm grasp of clas- 
sical Catholic thought. The inter- 
play of this classic outlook and con- 


temporary culture is the stuff of, 


MclInerny’s regular career as a phi- 
losophy professor and a director of 
the Medieval Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. He has, for 
instance, written an intriguing 
scholarly study of the similarities 
and differences between the 
thought of Kierkegaard and that of 
Thomas Aquinas. 


Father Dowling is not the first fic- 
tional priest detective. G.K. Ches- 
terton, more than a half century 
ago, published along and famous se- 
ries of detective stories featuring his 
Father J. Brown, and many of these 
can still be found in libraries and sec- 
ondhand bookstores. Within the last 
year, William Doty published Button, 
Button, a mystery solved by an el- 
derly monsignor in upstate New 
York; and former priest William X. 
Kienzle produced The Rosary Mur- 
ders. Doty’s tale is an amateurish em- 
barrassment, of which the less said 
the better. Kienzle, on the other 
hand, made an impressive debut 
with his thriller about a demented 
killer who stalks the priests and 
nuns of Detroit. Kienzle’s protago- 
nist, the young editor of the dio- 
cesan paper, is an interesting char- 
acter. 


Yet amid the excitement of Kien- 
zle’s story, there is little of the spiri- 
tuality and tragic religious world- 
view that make MclInerny’s Father 
Dowling such an appealing figure. 
His creator’s combination of erudi- 
tion, religious compassion and com- 
mand of the mystery form makes 
for unique and satisfying enter- 
tainment. It is easy to understand 
why the Father Dowling mysteries 
(of which there will be a fifth in a 
few months) are gaining a growing 
following among the legions of mys- 
tery readers. 


Deep and 
silent inward 
searching 


Burger's Daughter 

By Nadine Gordimer 

New York: Viking Press, 1979. 
$10.95 


By SUSAN LIPSETT 


ADINE GORDIMER’S deep 
and graceful new novel was 
originally banned in South 
Africa, the author’s homeland. 
Somehow the outrage of the world 
literary community had an effect: 
The ban was lifted. At present, Gor- 
dimer’s South African readers may 
spend a quiet evening reading Bur- 
gers Daughter without thereby com- 
mitting a crime against the state. 

Now we know, if we did not al- 
ready, what the white South Afri- 
can government fears enough to try, 
in haste, to obliterate: It is the com- 
plete, self-known human being, all 
the parts self-examined and forged 
together by certainty. From the 
forging comes integrity, and in the 
integrity of a person lies the 
strength to resist intrusion, repres- 
sion, even obliteration. 

The novel is about the search for 
this kind of certain identity by Rosa 
Burger, a young white South Afri- 
can woman, 27 years old. The irony 
of the book—and the fact by which 
we, and she, measures Rosa’s 
changes—is that an identity almost 
as complex asa real, self-created one 
has been imposed on her externally 
by circumstances. Rosa is a daugh- 
ter of a hero of the outlawed Com- 





N 





munist Party who dies in jail. She 
can be, is expected to be, the inheri- 
tor of her father’s vision, his ener- 
gies, his complex network of friends 
and co-radicals, and even, were it 
truly possible, the integrity of his 
beliefs. 

Rosa chooses to discover her own 
identity rather than to slip into the 
self prescribed for her. After her 
father’s death, she withdraws from 
the striving toward majority rule 
and from the friends linked by the 
struggle. The novel records the pat- 
tern of her withdrawal and her deep 
and silent inward searching. The 
narratives are loaded with terrible 
realities of South Africa. Each issue 


Nadine Gordimer 


is a permutation of the one involv- 
ing the novel’s publication: the gov- 
ernment’s disallowance of the 
human beigns under its power to be 
fully themselves. 

In her private quest, Rosa leaves 
South Africa. The question, “Why 
does she return?; hurls the reader 
into meditations on the relation- 
ships of personal and political 
responsibilities, on the signifiance of 
homeland and outsider. These issues, 
usually abstract to many of us, gain 
immediacy and urgency within the 
context of the novel. 

Throughout, the writing is mas- 
terful. It ruffles, strokes and 
stretches the mind. 











LECTURES 


DISCUSSION of energy conservation tips for 
architectural styles in the Cherry Creek area. 
First of a three-part series. Ross-Cherry Creek 
Library, E. 3rd Ave. & Milwaukee St., Denver. 
Wed. 7 p.m. Local experts give hints for im- 
provements and financing. Free admission. 
388-4011. 

Jan. 16 


LECTURE on Martin Luther King by Dr. James 
D. Peters, pastor of New Hope Baptist Church 
and a former associate of Dr. King. Hallett 
School, 2950 Jasmine St., Denver. Wed. 2:30 
p.m. Part of a school program honoring Dr. King, 
including vocal music and a slide presentation. 
Free admission. 355-7359. 

Jan. 16 


SLIDE/DISCUSSION by Joyce Herold, curator 
of anthropology for the Denver Museum of Nat- 
ural History, on “American Indian Basketry and 
Wooden Objects!’ West Auditorium of the 
museum in City Park, Montview & Colorado 
bivds., Denver. Thur. 7:30 p.m. Free admission. 
575-2987. 

Jan. 17 


POETRY READING by Nikki Giovanni. Audito- 
rium of the General Classroom Bidg. on the 
campus of the Univ. of Denver, 2040 S. Race St., 
Denver. Fri. 8 p.m. Giovanni, author of several 
books including Black Feelings, Black Folk, 
Black Judgment; My House, and The Women 
and the Men, will discuss the roles of women. A 
reception and discussion follow the reading. 
Admission $6, students & senior citizens $4. 
753-3527. 

Jan. 18 


BOB McQUARIE, director of the Littleton His- 
torical Museum, on “Littleton Growth in Time: A 
History of a Community” Rm 128 of the main 
bldg. on the campus of Arapahoe Community 
College, 5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, Littleton. Sat. 10 
a.m. Free admission. 794-1550, ext. 410. 

Jan. 19 


SLIDE/DISCUSSION by Dr. Oksanna Ross, 
member of the art history faculty at the Univ. of 
Colorado at Denver. Horticulture Hall of the 
Denver Botanic Gardens, 1005 York St., Denver. 
Sat. 1:30 p.m. Ross will discuss “Impressionism 
in Nature” in the third of her lecture series, “Art 
in Nature” Free admission. 575-2987. 

Jan. 19 


POETRY READINGS by poets of Foothills Art 
Center, 809 15th St., Golden. Sat. 7:30 p.m. “New 
Year and Winter Poems” is the first in a series of 
poetry readings by Joe Hutchison, Lois Hayna, 
Cindy Miller, Deanna DuPont, Eleanor Keats, 
Skip Baldwin and Nancy Andrews. Admission 
$3.50. 279-3922. 

Jan. 19 


POETRY READING by Janet Brakhage. Cafe Ne- 
penthes, 1416 Market’St., Denver. Mon. 8:30 p.m. 
Free admission. 534-5423. 

Jan. 21 


POETRY READINGS by Pat Urioste, Sandra Ma- 
resh Doe and Thalia Definsky Cady. Bo-Ban’s 
Cabaret of Bonfils Theatre, E. Colfax Ave. & Eliz- 
abeth St., Denver. Third reading in “Poems of 
Cabaret Series” will also feature original music 
by guitarist David Patterson and art work by Clay 
Wright. Tickets $2.50. 377-0052. 

Jan. 22 


MULTIMEDIA PRESENTATION on history of 
Cripple Creek, “We Were Never Supposed to Be 
Rich?” sponsored by the Women’s Resource Cen- 
ter of Arapahoe Community College. Rm 328 of 
the ACC main bldg., 5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, Lit- 
tleton. Wed. noon. Exhibit looks at days gone by 
in a once-great gold camp. Donation of $1 re- 
quested; lunchers welcome. 794-1550, ext. 410. 
Jan. 23 


LECTURE on “Complex Estate Planning” by at- 
torney Steven R. Hutchins. Hadley Library, S. 
Grove St. & W. Jewell Ave., Denver. Thur. 7:30 
p.m. Free admission. 573-5152, ext. 260. 

Jan. 24 


LECTURE on “The Changing Family in America 
Today” by Denver author Dolores Curran. Rm 
340 of the main bidg. on the campus of Arapa- 
hoe Community College, 5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, 
Littleton. Fri. 7:30 p.m. Free admission. 794-1550, 
ext. 410. 

Jan. 25 
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